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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Actum est—especially actum est de non-conscrip- 
tione! The Military Service Bill passed the House 
of Lords this week, received the Royal Assent, 
and is law of the land. It is a masterful reform, and 
we have no patience with people who whimper and 
whine over this amendment or that omission and 
profess to believe it has been emasculated or spoilt 
and is ‘‘not worth having’’. That is all nonsense; 
and, as a fact, the Act is a much better one in at 
least one vital respect than Abraham Lincoln’s stroke 
which we have heard so much about. There was a 
disgusting flaw in Lincoln’s system of conscription, 
by which men with enough dollars could buy them- 
selves out, much as there was in the old abandoned 
French law. So much for democracy in America! 
The Act we have at last got is a straight and clean 
one, and only needs to be firmly and intelligently 
administered; though we cannot deny that ‘‘ only ”’ 
means a good deal! 


The Government has won much prestige by carry- 
ing the Act. People with a spark of generosity—and 
of judgment—know and admit that the right thing 
and great thing has now been done by Ministers. 
Those who really believed in and intensely desired a 
fair and general law of military service are most 
thankful for the Act. Those who are not thankful and 
who carp and whine did not believe in, and do not 
care twopence for, a fair and general law: they merely 
pretended they believed in National Service. Suppos- 
ing an independent candidate took the field against 
the Government at a by-election to-day, he would 
frankly admit the excellence of the Government’s final 
action in this matter—if he wanted the support of 
fair-minded men. Indeed, only mean and little minds 
would grudge giving the Government its due in this 
matter. We must say we despise the people who 
shouted for National Service when the crowd started 
shouting, and who now are cold and unconcerned 
in the matter. 


The Government, then, the Government of to-day, 
deserves praise for this boon, and honourable and 


- intelligent men will award praise. But we are not pre- 


pared to forget or quite forgive the delays and abomin- 
able shuffling in the past. As to the food question 
at home, for instance, what we feared and foretold 
would happen if scientific—and common-sensible—- 
action were not taken, is now too obvious: taking 
men haphazard from the land for the best part of two 
reckless years of ‘‘ voluntary ’’ recruiting has brought 
us to the grave position which the Board of Agriculture 
deplored in the House of Commons on Monday. In 
many districts that recruiting has been so successful 
—the men having been enticed, jeered, half-forced, 
and wholly shamed into enlisting—that virtually no- 
body has been left but old men and women and chil- 
dren not fit for, and quite unaccustomed to, hard field 
toil. It is true that in other agricultural districts ‘ 
recruiting has been far less successful, and there 
labour has not been interfered with in anything like 
the same degree—though now, of course, it will be 
substantially drained by the full military service system. 
But, on the whole, nothing could well have been 
worse for agriculture, for the securing of the home- 
grown food supplies of the country, than this long 
reign of patchy, disconnected, and haphazard recruit- 
ing, this planless plan of ‘‘ voluntary ’’ recruiting that 
has been suffered to go on for nearly two years, any 
how, anywhere, any time. As we said lately in the 
Saturpay REvIEW, it has militated gravely against the 
home-grown food supplies of the country—and has 
inevitably lessened the yield of this year’s harvest. 


It is odd to find Mr. Acland, spokesman of the 
Board of Agriculture in the House of Commons, warn- 
ing the country to-day of this food danger; for he 
has been, in the very near past, an out-and-out 
preacher of the very doctrine which has left the land 
almost manless to-day in many farming districts! 
Indeed, if we are not mistaken, Mr. Acland made a 
speech not so many months ago in which he applied 
a very harsh word to all young men who did not 
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enlist ‘‘ voluntarily’. Incidentally, moreover, one 
may also recall the fact that there was a Mr. Acland | 
—then Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs — 
—who in 1912 upbraided Lord Roberts for trying 
to secure and organise the country against the German | 
peril, and decried him as a speaker of ‘‘ wicked’’ 

words. But Mr. Acland has a chief at the Board of | 
Agriculture—Lord Selborne—from whom, we imagine, | 
he has by now absorbed prudence and a desire for 

efficiency. Lord Selborne foresaw the confusion and — 
danger which are to-day so evident, and which have 

sprung out of the late recruiting tumult. If anyone 

cares to look back to the early months of the war he | 
will find Lord Selborne, by comments and questions | 
in the House of Lords, warning the last Government | 
more than once of the need to lay all their plans, 
well in advance, for obligatory military service. That | 
Government declined to listen. It tartly declared— | 
amid the applause of its friends in Radical and | 
Socialist quarters—that it did not anticipate the need | 
of anything of the kind. 


Now what has happened? After all the confusion 
of the systemless system just abandoned we have got 
at length our great and necessary reform; but have 
not yet decided how many men must be retained | 
absolutely in this, that, and the other essential indus- 
try, such as agriculture; whilst there is bound to re- 
main, owing to the delay, an unevenness as between 
district and district, which will lessen our home food 
supply, etc. The long delay in adopting obligatory 
service has been a terribly costly one—to trade, and to 
efficiency and to life. It has put many thousands of 
good men and true underground. We beg respectfully | 
to differ wholly in this matter from Lord Curzon of | 
Kedleston and from Mr. Lloyd George. The Act | 
should have been carried 18 months ago, when it | 
became perfectly clear that (1) the war must be long, | 
and (2) that the splendid voluntary impulse which | 
marked the very early phases of recruiting was virtu- | 
ally ended. It should and it could have been done then. | 

| 
| 


There would have been no revolution—all talk on that 
score is rubbish. Moreover, it could have been done | 
by certain adroit means if necessary, by which labour 
would have been lulled. The reason why labour vowed 
it would fiercely oppose compulsion in those days was 
because labour believed its skin was all safe and the | 
Germans could not “ get at us’’. If labour had been | 
told by authority, ‘‘ You are in grave danger—the 
Germans are coming’’, it would have adopted quite 
another attitude. A great man—such as Clive—would 
have settled the Trade Unions right enough: 
he would have smashed them up, or he would have 
chloroformed them: and he would have been right in 
taking either step for the sake of the country and 
civilisation. We had no great man—so we did not get 
our Act early in the war. 


Since the war began Mr. Asquith has proposed 
eleven votes of credit, with an aggregate of 
£2,380,000,000. Comparing the present financial 
year, so far as it has gone, with the year that ended 
on 3 March, the highest average expenditure for any 
considerable period in the last financial year was 
between £ 4,300,000 and £4,400,000 per day, whereas 
in the 50 days which have passed since 1 April we have 
reached £:4,820,000 a day. This increase is inevitable, 
and, as Mr. Asquith said, we have got to find the 
money. What will come back to us after the war is 
another matter. Unless we gave enough financial 
support to our Dominions and to our Allies, ‘‘ the great | 
combined operations in which we are all taking our | 
share could not possibly be prosecuted with efficiency | 
and success’’. And the Prime Minister says that his | 

| 


present estimate of the daily expense is not over- 
generous. At this rate of expenditure the vote of 
300 millions now proposed will last approximately until | 
the middle of the first week of August. It is evident, | 
therefore, that the whole nation must begin to grapple | 
with the problems of economy. 


Mr. Ponsonby put out some peace feelers in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald followed in the same vein, adding some 
“* beautiful but ineffectual angel”’ stuff about peace 
reigning for ever and evermore on this earth after this 
war, and never, never again being assailed in the 
history of mankind. Sir E. Grey, in the Government 
reply, was firm in his attitude towards Germany and 
the peace palaverers. 


‘* The duty of diplomacy at the present time ’’, said 
Sir Edward Grey, *‘ is to maintain, as it is completely 
maintaining, the solidarity of the Alles.’’ As to the 
daily braggings of the Germans and their military com- 
muniqués, ‘‘ the fact is, the Allies are not beaten and 
are not going to be’’. That is putting it with a con- 
sidered moderation. There is not a remote chance of 
Germany coming through this war triumphant, for she 
wholly lacks the genius in generalship to-day, as her 
failure to capture or destroy a single army—even 
Serbia’s—shows, and, moreover, she has been driven 
off the sea and is bound to deteriorate, gradually, in 
her man-power and wonderful war machine. Germany, 
then, cannot be victorious—that is not the danger 
ahead of us. The danger is that the war may be pro- 
longed and prolonged, till the financial strain grows 


| extremely formidable. 


Lord Midleton gave evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Irish Rebellion on Monday. Before 
giving the gist of that evidence, we may express 
surprise that people who have been by events proved 
right, absolutely right, in their warnings or predic- 
tions about the war should be regarded askance by 
many people in office, and even out of office. Why is 
this? Why should those who give good advice, 
founded on common sense and judgment, or on sound 
information, be objects of dislike or suspicion to those 
who have, unfortunately for themselves—and the 
country—not believed in that advice and not taken it 
till they were ultimately driven by the force of circum- 
stances to do so? 


Apparently those who have been in the wrong from 
the start about the war, wrong about Germany's 
strength, wrong about the length of the struggle, 
wrong about the Dardanelles, wrong about Zeppelins, 
wrong about submarines, and quite wonderfully wrong 
about recruiting and the question of compulsion— 
apparently these people do really regard those who, on 
the other hand, have been right as nasty, disagree- 
able, unpatriotic persons, as ‘‘ superior persons ’’ like 
Horsman, whom Disraeli once ridiculed. 


On the other hand, to have been wrong about all 
these things, to have been stupidly wrong and muddled 
all through, is to have been, it would seem, a good 
fellow. We are not sure there is not a kind of free- 
masonry among the people who, from the first, have 
been extravagantly wrong about all sorts of things in 
which it was simple enough, after all, to be right; and 
if so, they are a powerful and influential lodge, 
including members with large vested interests. We 
condole with Lord Midleton, for he has been most 
objectionably right about the Irish danger; and hence 
we fear he must be a very unpopular man, viewed 
askance indeed by all those who, with Mr. Birrell, 
advised that nothing should be done, and that Sinn 
Fein was a joke. 


Lord Midleton’s evidence showed that in the fourth 
month of the war he wrote to the Lord-Lieutenant 


_ about the seditious articles in certain Irish papers and 


other like activities and signs of danger. Little or 


_ nothing was done in the matter, Lord Crewe and 


others discouraging any decisive steps. In the summer 
of 1915 Lord Midleton paid attention to the question of 
German influence in Ireland. In November 1915 Lord 
Midleton approached Mr. Birrell and pointed out to 


| him the gravity of the situation, and the treasonous 
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character of the Sinn Fein organisation. Mr. Birrell | as regards the United States and the War. The Ger- 


said: ‘‘I laugh at the whole thing ’’. 


Still Lord Midleton, despite all these official dis- 
couragements and assurances, persisted. He saw the 
Prime Minister on 26 January 1916 and laid the facts 
before him. Lord Midleton showed how for some 
months past, in the south and west of Ireland, the Sinn 
Fein movement was growing alarmingly. On 28 Febru- 
ary 1916 Mr. Birrell wrote reassuringly that the plant 
of loyalty in Ireland was slowly growing: landlords 
were gone, juries were gone, loyalist magistrates were 
zone. The upshot of it is that Lord Midleton wasted 
his breath, wasted his ink and paper. For the rest, we 
may remark that Lord Midleton’s evidence proves that 
he was entirely right from start to finish. Unpopular 
or not, we express the opinion that he deserves public 
thanks for his great industry and his sound judgment. 
Had his advice been listened to there would not have 
been a bloody revolution in Ireland. 


We hope the ecstaticians this time are right, and 
that the Irish problem is to be settled by a wave of the 
Minister of Munitions’s wand; and we must all assume 
that, in making the experiment which the Prime Minis- 
ter announced in Parliament on Thursday, the Govern- 
ment are this time sure of their ground and of at least 
a handsome measure of success. Mr. Lloyd George 
would, presumably, not have gone into the experiment 
at all without some reasonable and pretty solid assur- 
ances that an arrangement can be reached between 
Ulster and Nationalist Ireland. 


We cannot say, by the way, that we detect in this 
German plot much sign of cleverness in handling 
subjects of a foreign Power which some people dis- 
cover in Germany. Really the German is clumsy and 
maladroit in this underhand diplomacy. He partly 
succeeded in Ireland, but only because he had in Mr. 
Birrell—we are sorry to have to say it—an exceedingly 
incompetent and trifling person to dupe. But the 
German has tried to hatch conspiracies in various 
other countrics, and has ludicrously failed. He tried 
in India, and he tried in Tunisia, and achieved nothing. 
We are far from underrating the German. He is 
very massive and formidable, and has a great deal 
of low cunning about him; but it is a mistake to re- 
present him as strong in the subtleties of Machiavelli. 


Lord Curzon described in the debate in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday his position and aims as head of 
the new Air Board. He has to think out and formulate 
a policy and make recommendations to the War Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. It will be his duty to examine 
impartially and arbitrate between the claims of the two 
Air Committees—Army and Navy. Lord Curzon 
starts with confidence and zeal; we doubt not he will 
show plenty of what Mr. Lloyd George styles push and 
go, and of what Mr. Churchill styles do-it-now, in his 
new enterprise; or, to put it in English instead of 
American, plenty of energy and prompt decision. 


We entirely agree with Mr. Tennant’s sensible re- 
marks as to reprisals on German prisoners. They 
would be useless as well as detestable. Because Ger- 
Many illtreats her prisoners of war is no reason why 
we should act thus. We have to bear in mind that 
Germany to-day is, to all intents, decivilised. She 
has reverted to pure savagery, has shed what 
Matters—humanely and spiritually—to mankind. Can- 
not this truth be drilled into the minds of the miserables 
who go about moaning about the impossibility of ever 
conquering her and who think she can be treated with? 
She can, and most assuredly will, be conquered, but 
she can no more be treated with than can a tiger or 
a python. 


The recent excitements about the United States and 
rmany and the submarine question have damped 
down. We would explain—once more—the position 


man population of the United States is pro-German; 
the non-German population is of two parts, of which 
one—travelled and educated—is pro-Ally very 
markedly, following Mr. Roosevelt. The other part 
is not pro-German but anti-war, and it is the largest 
and most powerful in the United States. That was 
and is the position; and leading articles and headlines, 
no matter how frequent and sensational they may be, 
have not changed it so far. 


Apart altogether from Sir Edward Grey’s predictions 
as to humanity and war referred to last week in the 
SaturDay Review, we cannot help thinking it would 
be better, on the whole, to concentrate to-day wholly 
on the business—a huge business—of overcoming the 
evil power of Germany, and to leave these discussions 
about perpetual peace machinery till after the war. 
One thing at a time, in fact—especially when we have 
got Germany to tackle and throw down. The truth is 
that this war was undertaken in order to end the peril 
which Germany has been to Europe for almost two 
generations. Great Britain when she entered on this 
war did not go in proclaiming that this was a war to 
end war: she went in on the double score of honour 
and self-preservation. There were people and papers 
—some of whom have since early August 1914 turned 
round—who declared we ought tokeep out. It was sug- 
gested in certain organs that by keeping out we should 
do well in trade and make good money. But their 
proposal to break faith with Belgium, desert France, 
and grab all we could out of the Continental war was 
not accepted. Great Britain’s motives in going into 
the war were honourable and sane motives. It is not 
necessary to pretend we went into the war with any 
illusions about perpetual peace. 


We are quite aware these are not popular and 
catchy things to say at the present time: they are 
not fashionable things to say. Suppose a man set out 
to write a popular and catchy book on the subject, and 
meant to make it sell by the hundred thousand, and 
perhaps be translated into foreign languages—would 
he take as his thesis the probable continuance of strife 
in the world, or would he proclaim the end of all wars 
and the arrival of the millennium by, say, 1920? Of 
course, he would choose the latter! But the popular, 
catchy, and talked-of works made to sell by the hun- 
dred thousand are seldom to be taken seriously. 


We should be glad to know why several English 
papers are dissatisfied with the suicidal energy shown 
by the Germans in the battle of Verdun. Lay common 
sense, which does not pretend to be a military critic, 
sees quite plainly, and with approval, that the Germans 
are doing much in their power to defeat themselves thor- 
oughly and to prove that the French have superior wit 
and superior valour. What more could they do in 
order to help the Entente Allies? Yet these several 
English papers not only find fault with the German 
folly, but nag at it with a vigour akin to that which 
shrewish women put into a crescendo of criticism. 
They wonder what on earth the Germans are about, 
and what the enemy proposes to do. They sneer at 
the German obstinacy in error, calling it a spurious 
force of character; and the whole of their nagging 
implies that the Germans ought to be super-Napoleons. 
Their nonsense cannot be ridiculed too much, because 
the only useful part that Germany can play in this war 
is that of helping our side to win victories. At 
Verdun she has defended our cause by doing great 
mischief to herself. And we wish to point out another 
stupid mistake that several English writers have made 
in their comments on the Verdun battle. They be- 
little the courage of the German troops, as if by so 
doing they could honour the steady and superb prowess 
of the French. If the Germans at Verdun have been 
cowards as well as blunderers, why has the battle 
lasted such a long time? Besides, without courage as 
a motive-power, their folly in attack could not have 
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imposed upon them such huge and peace-preparing 
losses. 


In a way it is satisfactory what the Germans have 
done and what they persist in repeating. Day after 
day they send their battalions to be ruined by the 
tir de barrage and the tir d’écrasement, as if the great 
brains at Falkenhayn’s headquarters were pro-French ; 
and here and there they gain just enough success to 
intensify the fury of their self-slaughter. This week, 
for instance, they lost and retook the ruins of Douau- 
mont Fort, and advanced over their dead into the 
village of Cumiéres. Encouraged by these items, their 
fighting assumed a character of violence and despera- 
tion that enabled the French to inflict on them a very 
large toll of casualties. With equal benefit to our cause 
the Germans learn nothing at all from their scouting 
airmen, who must see precisely what the French have 
done in admirable defences behind the battle-lines. 
lor these reasons, and some others also, we approve 
the German offensive and hope that it may not dwindle 
into the stagnation of trench fighting. We hope, too, 
that the little success at Vimy is the forerunner of a 
Verdunish assault on our British troops, whose fellow- 
ship in arms with the French is a fellowship also oi 
equal bravery. One point more. In accounts of the 
Verdun battle, English and French newspapers refer 
daily to ‘‘ fruitless attempts ’’ made by the foe, though 
every German attack is fruitful to the Allied cause. 


It is difficult to see in focus the Austrian advance in 
Trentino, but two facts stand out clearly. Our Ally 
is retreating slowly and methodically to chosen posi- 
tions, and is prepared, not merely for a stern grapple, 
but for a victory. A year ago Italy entered the 
war, and it was her lot to carry her armies on all sides 
into the enemy’s territories, despite the fortifications 
which Austria had prepared along a frontier extending 
for 500 miles. Since November Austria has increased 
her forces from twenty to thirty-eight divisions, and 
all her preparations for the present movement are vast 
and thorough; but already her casualties have given 
her troops a foretaste of their Verdun. General 
Cadorna is cool and masterful, and King Victor’s mes- 
sage to his Army and Navy is Tyrtzan. 


The Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence is doing most admirable work. Its account 
of the fighting around Loos in September and October 
last ought to do something more than educate the 
people; it should be a lesson to that easy-going fer- 
vour which shrieks in headlines about the day’s war 
news, instead of trying to see events in correct per- 
spective. After reading this official story of Loos, a 
candid story packed with detail and ennobled with 
high courage, we wish that weekly official accounts 
of important actions could supplement the daily snip- 
pets of information now in vogue, because they wouid 
help us all to keep our minds free from scrappy and 
patchy notions. At first the Loos fighting was wel- 
comed rapturously as a great achievement, ‘a real 
victory ’’; then it became known as a splendid effort ; 
and now we learn officially how the great reserves of 
munitions proved insufficient, why the reserves of 
men were not enough, and how valour in to-day’s war- 
fare is aided here and checked there by things which 
no strategist can foresee. 


By an error a second ‘‘t’’ crept into the name of Mr. 
David Plunket, Lord Rathmore, in a recent article in 
the Sarurpay Review. Ireland was ever rich in 
orators; but possibly for silvery eloquence no Irish- 
man in Parliament has ever surpassed Mr. Plunket. 
He was, in his House of Commons days, an extra- 
ordinarily winning speaker, through the mingling of 
wit and pathos and the serenity of his manner. 
Eloquent speaking has come to be suspected a good 
deal in these days, for it is too obvious that several 
of our best speakers to-day have been the least success- 
ful men in action; but for oratory such as Mr. 
Plunket’s there would always be a welcome. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE POSITION. 


HE people’s attitude towards military needs and 
prospects has been transformed, thanks to the 
great Act of National Service, which unites all classes 
in a fellowship of equal obligation. For the first time 
in two-and-twenty months the nation is free from 
doubts, disputes, distractions, fears, as regards the 
enlistment of enough men for many purposes. Hitherto 
a great many foolish persons have tried to look upon 
cock-sureness as genuine confidence ; but now the logic 
of events has taught them that confidence in a time 
of war must see in correct perspective all the difficulties 
to be faced and all the means by which they can be 
overcome in the shortest possible time. To be cock- 
sure is to be fitful and inexperienced, like the courage 
of raw recruits in battle; to be confident is to see intel- 
ligently through the worst perils into ultimate victory, 
like the valour of soldiers who know the firing-line. 
Mr. Kipling has expressed this thought in another 
way: ‘‘ Knowing as nations what it is we fight for, 
realising as men and women the resolve that has been 
added to us by what each has endured, we go forward 
now, under the proud banner of our griefs and losses, 
to greater effort, greater endurance, and, if need be, 
heavier sacrifice, equal sponsors for the deliverance of 
mankind ”’. 

In this war-wise mood of patriotism there is no 
illusion, no gusty emotion, for the people, freed at last 
from quarrels over tne duty of national defence, can fix 
their thoughts on the war and see that cool determina- 
tion is as necessary to civilians as it is to soldiers, 
because victory may not come to the Allied cause for at 
least another year or two. Sooner or later it will come, 
the resources of the Entente Allies being greater 
than those of the enemy. India alone has a population 
nearly fivefold larger than Germany’s, and on Tuesday 
Mr. Churchill drew attention to other vast reservoirs 
of men in the British Empire. Our Navy has gained 
strength month after month, and there is no longer any 
doubt as to the increasing pressure of its blockade on 
the Central Powers. This pressure is an invasion; it 
penetrates, little by little, into every nook and corner 
of Austria and Germany; and to our foes, as to our- 
selves, it is a great deal less costly in lives injured than 
any other phase of persistent fighting. Indeed, hunger 
in war is the most humane of peacemakers, as besieged 
towns and blockaded nations never hold out till hunger 
becomes famine. It is futile to resist when diminishing 
food supplies cannot be replenished, and all sane 
Governments know when they, like good chess-players, 
should give up the game and acknowledge defeat. We 
should like to believe that the blockade of Germany has 
become a peacemaking invasion, but there is no 
evidence to justify this belief, and good harvests may 
lessen the present anxiety of the Central Powers. 

Germany, indeed, may be even more anxious about 
her supply of men than about food, not because her 
present reserves are insufficient for present needs, but be- 
cause of other reasons. Her experiences at Verdun must 
have proved to her, as to the rest of the world, that 
the French troops are superior to her own; hence she 
must know, as we do, that she must brace herself to 
encounter along the Western front a steady and 
increasing defiance, proof against surprise attacks, and 
with reserves of strength that she cannot equal. Nor 
is there much comfort when she turns to the Russian 
lines. Here she must pay man for man at least, and 
her reserves of man-power are less than Russia’s. Are 
we to suppose, then, that Germany is unmindful of her 
real position? When her losses are considered side by 
side with the great ‘‘ reservoirs of men’’ that we 
and our Allies possess, they must be reckoned, not in 
numbers alone, vast as the numbers are, but also as a 
gradual sapping of her vitality. The Germans have 
many reasons to fear the present and to dread the 
immediate future; while the Entente Allies have many 
reasons to have faith in the ultimate success of theif 
improving armies. 

True confidence looks forward still to a stern, long 
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struggle, accompanied by an extremely searching finan- 
cial strain and sacrifice. We are spending £4,820,000a 
day, as the Prime Minister pointed out on Tuesday. 
Since the outbreak of war no fewer than 
£2,380,000,000 make up the aggregate of the eleven 
votes of credit. This Alpine sum of money is un- 
imaginable, but in to-day’s warfare it is easy to invest. 
A very necessary portion of this huge expense occurs 
under the head, ‘‘ Loans to Allies and Dominions ’’. 
Here is one of the great contributions which we are 
called upon to make, and which we are all glad to 
make, towards the prosecution of the common cause, 
and it is not likely to grow less during the coming 
months. 

That the financial situation needs infinite thought and 
care, with stern economy, is plain for everyone to see; 
and now that the people are passing from cocksureness 
into more reasoning confidence, it is certain to 
receive the attention that it invites. On the whole, 
then, we can all afford to be cheerful as well as con- 
fident. Even the garrulous little clans of pacifists have 
discovered that they must set limits to their follies 
unless they wish to get themselves into serious trouble, 
like the No-Conscription Fellowship. On Wednesday, 
in the House of Commons, several peace fanatics made 
themselves ridiculous, and were admirably snubbed by 
Sir Edward Grey. ‘‘ If Germany is prepared to offer 
the terms of peace which Mr. Ponsonby suggests ”’, 
Sir Edward asked, ironically, ‘‘ why does not she do 
so? I think, in time of war, the Government of the 
enemy might be allowed to speak for itself. — 
Mr. Ponsonby spoke of the heroism of British soldiers 
and sailors. He might have spared a little tribute to 
the French Army before Verdun. The prowess of the 
French Army through the long battle of Verdun is 
saving France, and saving her Allies too. Is this the 
moment for us to do anything but concentrate in 
expressing our determination to give the fullest suppost 
in our power to these Allies? ”’ 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEA. 


E referred briefly last week to Mr. Balfour’s 
examination of this phrase, and the use to 
which it is being put by German pleaders. This is a 
dangerous and a most misleading phrase; and it is 
very necessary that we should be well armed to meet 
the intrigues and sentiments to which it appeals not 
simply among neutral nations, but among some of our 
own people. Even Sir Edward Grey has looked kindly 
upon this false expression—not, of course, through the 
distorting mists of its most zealous admirers; but with 
obvious sympathy and liking. Long before there is 
any talk of peace, or of provisions for the future of 
Europe, we shall do well to get entirely clear as to this 
matter. There is no virtue at all in this ‘‘ freedom of 
the seas’’.. It is a phrase under cover of which the 
most malignant harm may be done to British sea- 
power. Any of that bartering away of our naval 
strength, or the freedom to use it, which this phrase 
implies would be as fatal as a naval whole holiday 
would have been in the period 1912 to 1914. We 
simply cannot allow British sea-power to be maimed 
and hampered in return for illusory guarantees from a 
Power like Germany. The whole attitude suggested 
by this phrase is due to a complete misunderstanding 
of the meaning and necessity of British sea-power. 

The doctrine of British sea-power is governed by one 
very simple axiom, but it is an axiom not always 
tealised or accepted. The axiom is that for Great 
Britain there is no half-way house between a matchless 
naval supremacy and a virtual obliteration from the 
ranks of the Great Powers. Either Great Britain must 
be safe upon the sea, or she ceases to exist at all. 
Either we must be ready and strong to meet any pos- 
sible naval combination against us, or we must submit 
simply to obey in all things the commands of the group 
which controls a greater number of ships. Great 
Britain is in the curious position of either having to be 
a navalist or to be a slave. 


There is no question here ° 


of ambition or of aggression. It is a question of daily 
bread. Either we can hold the seas and breathe freely 
along with other Powers, or we can hold nothing at all 
—neither a policy nor even a livelihood. We must 
retain a major voice in all things pertaining to the sea 
or we must consent to go down in silence. 

The freedom of the seas, as the idea is read by 
Germany, and, it is to be gravely feared, by a large 
number of amiable thinkers outside Germany, implies 
some sort of arbitrary check upon the British standard 
of sea-power, and upon the freedom of its employment. 
Great Britain cannot possibly consent to any dictation 
as to what is essential to her security upon the sea; 
and any discussion of a ‘‘ freedom ’’ designed to limit 
us in our supreme rights of self-defence can be of no 
practical use. Great Britain can no more compromise 
her naval supremacy than France could compromise 
her right to have military railways and fortresses upon 
her western frontier. What are we to get in return 
for undertaking not to be strong upon the sea and 
free to use our strength? Are we to exchange our 
naval supremacy for a solemn guarantee that we shail 
never be starved, beaten to our knees, bludgeoned 
out of existence by any Power or possible combination 
of Powers? Nothing less than a guarantee of that 
sort, backed with the armed force of the whole world, 
and with the certainty that the whole world would 
never change its mind and repent its bargain, could 
justify us in cutting down our margin of naval security 
by a single ship. The idea that any such guarantee 
could ever be made practicable and trustworthy is 
wholly illusory. Not one of the men who talk 
concerning the freedom of the sea has suggested any 
means or sanction whereby such ‘‘ freedom ’’ could be 
enforced. 

Mr. Balfour goes keenly to the heart of the matter 
when he points out that there can be freedom of the sea 
only under an irrefragable law of the sea; and that 
such a law must have sea-power behind it. Where is 
this sea-power to be found? Without a sea-power to 
enforce them guarantees can mean nothing to a nation 
whose existence hangs, with every minute that passes, 
upon control of the water. The freedom of the sea 
which Germany desires is an equality of sea-power with 
ourselves. That is what Germany means when she 
invites neutral seafarers to break the intolerable supre- 
macy of British sea-power. The invitation should be 
very closely examined by those neutrals who have 
observed the sea-practice and sea-law administered by 
the German Admiralty. The submarine campaign, the 
strewing of untethered mines, the notorious contempt 
of all moral deterrents which Germany has shown at 
her first entry among the fighting sea Powers of the 
world give very little reason to believe that a dilution of 
British sea-power with the German kind would really 
benefit the world. Is a Prussian alloy to be greatly 
desired in the metal of the British naval tradition ? 
Here, at any rate, are some reflections by Mr. Balfour 
for America herself: ‘‘ For two generations and more 
after the last great war’’, Mr. Balfour writes, 
‘* Britain was without a rival on the sea. During this 
period Belgium became a State, Greece secured her 
independence, the unity of Italy was achieved, the 
South American republics were established, the Monroe 
Doctrine came into being. To me it seems that the 
lesson to be drawn from history by those who love 
peace, freedom, and security is not that Britain and 
America should be deprived, or should deprive them- 
selves, of the maritime powers they now possess, but 
that, if possible, those powers should be organised 
in the interests of an ideal common to the two States, 
an ideal upon whose progressive realisation the happi- 
ness and peace of the world must largely depend.” 

Great Britain has held the sea in trust for genera- 
tions, and the trust has not been abused. It is essential 
that we should continue to hold command of the sea, to 
have the senior voice and vote and right in all things 
that concern the sea. Hitherto the other Powers, 
seeing that sea-power is necessary to our existence, 
have been content that we should be upon the sea the 
greatest and strongest of them all. The war has not 
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changed that position in the least. It has rather 


interested in limiting British sea-power is Germany, 
and it is Germany alone, directly and indirectly, which 
has raised this question and cry of the ‘‘ freedom’ of 
the sea. Freedom of the sea, for Great Britain, simply 
means that Great Britain shall be deprived of the 
governing voice in affairs of the sea, that her 
supremacy shall be challenged and clipped. 

It is clearly better for the peace of the world that 
that sanction which is necessary for the freedom and 
law of the sea should continue in the hands of a Power 
whose ancient practice and fair spirit are patent in all 
her dealings with matters which affect all seafarers. 
If Great Britain were ever false to her trust, if she 


_Pos ; | athletic with Summer Time. His gates will be closed 
fortified and justified it. The only Power really | at the usual hour, giving a victory to Greenwich time 


| 


were ever to use her sea-power to oppress, attack, or | 
threaten her neighbours, it would then be time for the | 


Powers to combine against her in the name of that 
‘“freedom’’ which Germany invokes to-day. That 
time has not yet arrived in the opinion of any civilised 
Power. It is recognised that the Power whose very 
existence depends on a fair, just, and lenient reading 


of the laws of the sea is the Power most suited to | 
administer its ‘‘freedom’’. No Power stands to lose | 
more by injustice to seafarers, by wrongs committed | 


on the water, than Great Britain. Since there must be 
power and a sanction behind all equity, we may con- 
fidently claim for Great Britain that she is the most fit 
and the most secure trustee of that power. We have 
held it since the days of Nelson, and we shall continue, | 
with the goodwill of other nations, to hold it till we | 
are ready to become ‘‘ the conscript appanage of a 
foreign Power ’’. 

This is the sole ‘‘ freedom of the sea ’’ which Great 
Britain can touch or deal with. Anything else is 
simply a playing with our livelihood and with our 
inheritance. 


and a daily disappointment to many persons with con- 
scripted watches. 

Other inconveniences may arise from this competi- 
tion between two legal times. Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh asks the people to think of October when public 
clocks at 1 a.m. will be put back to midnight. Twins 
may be born just before and just after the sudden 
change of official time, in which case the perplexity 
of the parents will be as troublesome as a law 
suit. If the elder child be born at 12.50 Summer 
Time, and the younger at 12.5 Greenwich time, 
the younger will be forty-five minutes older than 
the elder child, since the time of each birth will be 
legal. And the babies may be boys, and one or other 
may be heir to a title. Would the elder boy be dis- 
inherited by the Summer Time Act? If not, why has 
the Act been given in all seriousness to a_ loyal 
country? The younger boy, no doubt, if recognised as 
heir to the title and estates, would have reason to bless 
the old Berlin time which his country had borrowed 
for five months in 1916: but consider the principle of 
primogeniture. Is it a thing to be trifled with by Old 
Father Antic—the Law? Should it become like a 


| topsy-turvy farce by W. S. Gilbert? 


In October we may need something more than a 
return to Greenwich time. What if curfew be revived 
by Act of Parliament? Then at eight o’clock in the 


| evening all lights and fires will be put out, and loyal 


warfarers will go to sleep. This improvement should 
be acclaimed as Winter Time, and the money saved 
on coal and light should find its way into Exchequer 
Bonds. We know that objections can be raised against 
this suggestion, but they are neither more serious nor 
more numerous than those which find fault with the 
make-believe of Summer Time. Farmers declare, for 


instance, that Summer Time ought to have been intro- 


OUR CONSCRIPTED CLOCKS. 


e HY do we teach the clock to tell lies ’’? asked 
a girl of ten, after the make-believe of | 
Summer Time had been explained to her. ‘‘ Couldn’t | 


we all get up an hour earlier and let the clock go on in 
the old way? ’’ she continued, and her people had no 
good answer to give to either question. Have you? 

That the Summer Time Act has an excellent aim is | 
true, and the imaginary leap over sixty minutes has 
amused town-dwellers; but consider the old national 
position of clocks and watches. These inanimate | 
things told the truth steadily enough; not one of them | 
achieved fame by fibbing about the time of day. Big | 
Ben was trusted, no matter what was done cr said in | 
the House of Commons. Sometimes our clocks went 
wrong, going too fast or too slow, as if they were 
troubled by a sectarian bias; but when they doubled 
or stood at ease instead of marking time correctly, 
their disorder was never praised. Every child knew | 
that fiction from watches and clocks was not a frolic | 
to be enjoyed like fiction from Sir James Barrie. 
And now? 

There is also a delicate matter that touches our 
patriotism. Before our timepieces were conscripted | 
into falsehood, before they lost their national value as 
models of truthfulness, our official time took no hint 
from Berlin. But Prussia went before us into the 
comedy of Summer Time, so the Berlin clocks on 
20 February were two hours in advance of Greenwich. 
Since then we have adopted the old Berlin time. Yes, 
and a spiritualist says, with courage, that this fact 
explains why two of our city clocks last Sunday acted 
like conscientious objectors. One was the clock of | 
Old St. Pancras Church, which stopped dead, and the | 
other was the great clock of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
whose striking apparatus gave some trouble. Then | 
there is the President of the Royal Meteorological | 
Society, who tells his countrymen that Greenwich 
mean time will continue to be used for all meteorologi- | 
cal observations and publications; and another man of 
science, the Curator of Kew Gardens, declines to be | 


' duced by Cobden, because it hinders work in the 
_ country in order to save money in towns. <A week 


ago at Northampton a great meeting of farmers made 


| war against the Summer Time Act, and a resolution 


was unanimously adopted ‘‘to adhere as far as possi- 
ble to real time, as shown by the sun, in the arrange- 


| ment of work on the farms, and to take as little notice 


as possible of the sham time that will be shown by 
public clocks ’’. 
An Act of Parliament ought to be obeyed, and 


_ farmers will find that their opposition to official clocks 


will disorder their homes with a muddled twi-time 
hateful to wives. Still, they have a right to know that 
rising an hour earlier will not be an economy to them, 
for it will tax them heavily when dew and mists drench 
the harvests. Again, a Northampton farmer says that 
his men, obeying a custom, begin work at half-past 
four, Greenwich time, in order to get the milk from 
seventeen cows to Weedon Barracks by a quarter to 
seven. At present the milk is needed at seven o’clock, 
Summer Time (i.e., six o’clock, Greenwich time), and 
the farmer has asked the barracks to send for it, as 


| his men cannot begin work at an earlier hour. How 
| many men in towns are busy in factories at 4.30 Green- 
| wich time? 


Even in towns it is the late risers that benefit most 
from the alarum Act. Hardworked women benefit not 


at all, for their husbands and children, deceived by 
| brilliant daylight, sit up longer and ask for later meals. 


And brilliant daylight is not the only thing that cannot 
be altered by Act of Parliament. Hunger also has a 
routine, and food taken earlier or later than usual 
troubles the digestion, as brainworkers know. It will 
take some weeks for the people to get accustomed to 
their new meal hours. 

There is no science in the conscription of watches 


_ and clocks; and can it save as much money as the 


curfew would save in winter? In any case, it has 
two recommendations. It inspired Lord Balfour’s legal 


_ drama of the twi-time twins; and there is discipline as 


well as comedy in the Summer Time Act, which ex- 
pects us all to remember that in war only the clocks 
have a right to strike. 
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THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (No. 95) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THE WESTERN THEATRE. 

I. 


RUE to the religion of the offensive which is the 
creed of the German Great General Staff, the 
Central Powers seem determined to reach a decision in 
the Western front, either in the region of the Meuse or 
in that of the Alps. Austria, well schooled by 
Germany, has been provoked to an initiative in the 
mountain frontiers of the Trentino, working upon 
tactical lines not dissimilar from those employed by the 
corps commanders of her ally, who hurl their masses 
with persistent fury upon the stronghold of Verdun. 
After a year of war our Italian Ally has been 
experiencing in the past week a taste of the hammer- 
blows which, periodically for twenty months, have been 
dealt in true Teuton fashion in the other spheres of 
operations East and West. Italy, it must be re- 
membered, entered into the war arena a year ago, on 
23 May 1915, in circumstances which imposed a 
self-inflicted handicap. An artful piece of German 
diplomacy at Rome had managed to retain the sword 
in the Italian scabbard for nine months. While con- 
versations were being exchanged between the Cabinets 
of Berlin and the Quirinal, the pick and shovel were 
active across the frontier on the soil of the hated 
Austrian. It required no genius in strategy for Austria 
to discern the limits wherein a blow must be struck by 
an enemy should he meditate an offensive. Geography, 
as well as history, has defined to Italy the paths which 
armies must tread if the design of campaign be con- 
fined to a land operation. Science has, however, given 
to the defensive a power which, with the aid of time, 


may utterly preclude an active mobile offensive. We | ; ; 
_ of a surprise, has proved of such importance in this 


know too well what obstacles to movement can be 
put into a maze of trenches sunk deep into the soil, as 
we can see in the lengthy trench line that runs from 


the sea to Switzerland. Picture the Alpine fronts on, 


the Trentino and the Pusterthal, as well as on the hilly 
region on the left bank of the Isonzo, in each of which 
asuccession of galleries are hewn through the mountain 
rock somewhat similar to those in our defence works 
at the fortress of Gibraltar, and the student will realise 
the cause of the slow progress of the war in this 
northern sphere in Italy. 
are placed in gun sites, either for defensive or counter- 


offensive purpose in these regions of hill warfare, are | 


practically immobile. Indeed, such is the case with 
those thrust into forward positions in the trench lines 
on level terrain. It is in these circumstances that 
the loss of a forward position to one combatant signifies 
the loss of much war material, and the recent capture 
by the Austrian arms of the salient of Zugna Torta, to 
the south-east of Rovereto, in the Trentino, has involved 
our Ally in the surrender of much war material. This 
attempt of Austria to open the gates into the Venetian 
plain is a very natural one. It is a blow aimed at the 
nearest point in the line of communications of her 
enemy. ‘The main Italian Army, fighting across the 
frontier on the banks of the Isonzo, 100 miles to the 


Guns, heavy or light, that | 


east, is, however, hardly likely to have left a loophole | 


whereby an enemy could tap the line of supply of her 
main force. 
Austrian stroke a motive partly political and partly 
military. Austria may think that a shock to the 
nervous system of her enemy in the peninsula may 
induce her to withdraw from the venture across the 
Adriatic at Avlona, if it does not even persuade her to 
come fo terms with certain concessions of a peaceful 
nature. Austria is playing much the same card in the 
Trentino as Germany is playing around Verdun. It is 
a throw of the dice for peace under the glamour of 
victory. We read of very large preparations having 
been made for this last venture from Rovereto, of 
auxiliary lines of railway being laid to the strategic 
front of operation, and of the construction of innumer- 
able roads. A large concentration of heavy guns has 


been made, and there are rumours of several divisions 
having been ‘brought round from the Balkan fronts. 


We shall probably discern in this last | 


Austria is out to hack a way through to the Venetian 
plains, under cover of the smashing blows of an over- 
powering artillery. 
II. 
We may, therefore, anticipate a continuous battle in 


| this region on the lines of Verdun. Germany, as we 


know, has forced the true spirit of war into the Austro- 
Hungarian mind. She has taught her all she knows of 
war sense, and taught her how to win battles after 
suffering innumerable and costly defeats—a strict but 
thorough master. Although the two countries of Italy 
and Germany are still officially at peace, yet we can see 
in this latest stroke in the Trentino the guiding 
influence of the German, and discern that the Austrian 
armies in this theatre have been caught hold of by the 
Great General Staff in Berlin, as were their armies a 
year ago for the triumphal progress in the Eastern 
theatre. It is as much to the interest of the Allies to 
prevent any crushing blow being delivered by the 
enemy in the Trentino as it is to their concern that 
Verdun should withstand all onslaughts. We may be 
easy on both scores as to the results. Italy is playing 
a splendid part in the réle of co-ordinate strategy that 
is allotted to each combatant of the Allied Powers. 
She must be holding up at least a million hostile men 
on her lengthy frontier in the north of the kingdom. 
Such numbers, were they available elsewhere at this 
critical stage of the war, would be an immense boon to 
the Central Powers. With nigh two million men upon 
whom she can call, Italy can therefore afford to await 
with her Allies the trumpet call for the general advance 
east, west, and south, that should put victory beyond 
dispute. Italy, in the initial rush of her offensive a 
year ago, carried her arms beyond her frontiers, and 
still fights on foreign soil. It is this first success in 
both strategy and tactics which, coming in the nature 


war, for in the aftermath of struggle, when the in- 
evitable counterstroke is delivered, the true significance 
of organisation, of training, discipline, and the mutual 
co-operation of the different arms of the service 
becomes so apparent. What can be snatched from an 
enemy in the first few hours of a surprise attack is 
what must be retained, and the method of ensuring 
retention of the gain is the study of this new phase of 
fighting. Combatants are daily learning lessons from 
their opponents. Verdun, although not by any means 
a German victory, is a great improvement upon the 
methods of Neuve Chapelle, Artois, and Loos. True, 
there is an enormous difference in the nature of the 
terrain over which these battles raged for so long. The 
combat of Loos is replete with lessons for the future. 

The story of Loos and its first burst of success, io 
end in failure, is the sad commentary on an inferior 
organisation. The intermingling of units after a dash 
over broken ground, such as the terrain presented, was 
unavoidable. The longer the distance traversed in a 
rush, the greater becomes the confusion. Officers lose 
touch of their men, or are shot down, and strangers 
meet strangers and look in vain for leaders. The 
German has foreseen this possibility and has taken 
steps to minimise such chances of chaos. In place of 
having four units in a brigade, as with our Army, he 
has but two. In place of twelve units in a division, as 
with us, he has four. The strength of the German and 
British divisions is practically equal; but as each 
German infantry unit consists of three battalions of 
the same regiment, the chances of intermingling are 
proportionately reduced. We learnt many years ago 
how simple it was to effect the disorganisation and the 
intermingling of units in an attack. When, after the 
night march across the desert, in the attack on Tel-el- 
Kebir, in 1882, our troops moved in serried lines, 
shoulder to shoulder, up to the breastworks, as day 
broke, the word rang out to charge. It was a matter 
of but two hundred yards to traverse, and there was 
but one ditch and parapet to overcome. So great was 
the impetus of victory that within twelve minutes all 
cohesion of units was lost. Had a counter-attack been 
meditated and launched by the enemy, nothing could 
have saved dire confusion but the presence of a formed 
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body of men. The Guards Brigade, held in reserve to | Woolley, we are given the dry skeleton of what 


meet such an eventuality, stood by in readiness. 


Continental armies have taken the German organisa- _ 


tion as their model. It is unnecessary to remark that 


a three-battalion system for a regiment of infantry is | 


unsuited to our methods of raising a regular Army on 
the voluntary basis, wi’ 4 all the difficulties attendant on 
the necessity of supplying large garrisons overseas. 
Maybe the experience of war will throw much light 
upon suggestions for the future organisation of our 


armies. 
The first and second battles of Ypres have proved 


how invincible are our men when tested in the fire of a | 


defensive fight, although out-numbered three to one. 
Such form of combat calls for the minimum of 
manceuvre and the consequent chance of disintegration 
of organisation. Neuve Chapelle and Loos are expen- 
sive illustrations of how men equally brave may, when 
committed to the attack, become victims to an enemy 
whose cohesion in the fire fight is the reward of 
simplicity in organisation. What a contrast to the 
great fight in Champagne, where our French Ally 
swept grandly over a front of twenty miles and held 
the ground that he had penetrated with such élan! 
Not that the intricacies of terrain and natural features 
are totally different at Loos and Champagne; but as 
the onward rush carried the arms of our Ally in some 
places as much as four miles to the front, we may be 
sure that his success in retaining what he had won was 
the reward of a simplicity in method and organisation. 

Verdun promises to be the great battle of the war. 
The German is there putting into practice many of the 
lessons learnt from his enemy at Champagne, but on 
lines of his own working. He decided to make two 
bites of the cherry, and put weight into his attack on 
alternate banks of the Meuse on narrow fronts. This 
tactical error, as before indicated in these pages, has 
cost him much. With the gigantic preparations that 
were made beforehand for the overpowering gun fire, 
with supplies of shells that meant a fight of many 
weeks’ duration, it is a marvel that success was not 
attained in the first onslaught. The west bank of the 
Meuse being, however, left immune from infantry 


attack, gave our Ally his opportunity, and he was not | un 
_will and pleasure is’’, ‘‘ We command our loving 


slow to profit by it. The 75’s posted on the left bank, 
which reached the assailants who were battling on the 
other side of the Meuse, must have played deadly 
havoc. The German now realises what Mort Homme 
means to both armies. Had he read the true tactical 
significance of a simultaneous onslaught on both banks 
of the Meuse, with all the numbers that he has been 
forced to put into the struggle, it is not improbable that 
the issue would have been less doubtful than what is 
now presented. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE KING DIRECTS ALL EYES. 
By DoucLas MACLEANE. 


ONARCHY, disinterred from its brown hollana 

and green baize, is the poetry—Tom Paine said the 
popery—of government. Even at its least efficient it is 
like the warming of a house by an open fire rather than 
by hot-water pipes. Kingship, said John Wesley, is a 
sacred, lovely name—echoing perhaps  Cicero’s 
‘“nomen regale magnum et sanctum’’, or Livy’s 
‘“regnum res inter deos et homines pulcherrima ’’, for 
Wesley had been an Oxford don. It is true that, ‘* the 
king’s ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he 
appears but a man’’. But, says Ruskin, when vested 
and enthroned, ‘‘ not a king merely, this crowned 
creature in his sworded state, but the justice of God 
in His eternal law’’. ‘‘ That by him we may feel 


Thy presence’? was in the Coronation Service till 
1685. 

That is the idealism of regality. 
‘“Coronation Rites ’’, by 


In a book before 


me, Reginald Maxwell 


| liturgical science has to say about the historic forms 
of Sacring--entirely accurate, erudite, indispensable, 
and grittily uninspiring. The learned author construes 
the expression ‘‘ coronation rite” so literally as to 
omit, in treating of the most interesting and ancient 
of existing rites, the English, solemnised in the august 
sanctuary of the nation’s life, all reference to the 


popular and chivalric, connected with Westminster 
Hall, including the liturgical procession on a raised 


| staging, with immense glory, from the Hall of Rufus 


| 
| 


| shearing away, since 1831, of the solemnities, both 
| 

| 

| 


to the Abbey Church. But neither is there any refer- 
ence to the minor mutilations of the service itself for 
William IV.’s ‘‘ penny crowning’’. The King and 
Grey had wished the whole thing abolished as a relic 
of dark ages, and everything was done unceremoniously 
and shabbily. Further impairments have taken place 
since, but some defects have been made good. It is 
just like haphazard England to be inadvertently the 
sole possessor left in the West of an inspiring rite as 
old as herself, and that more or less by an historic 
accident ; for Edward VI. and Elizabeth were crowned 
with the Latin Pontifical, and forty-five years later a 
conservative reaction had set in—the Reformation, too, 
was regalist. By another curiosity of history such 
protestantising as the English rite has received dates 
from James II. The modern oath is William and 
Mary’s. 

But the Coronation Service remains an extraor- 
dinarily noble and fascinating survival of mystic and 
theocratic forms in an age of prose and democracy. 
The people are vaguely conscious of the contrast, and 
relish it. Behind the actualities and accepted con- 
ventions of popular and parliamentary government, of 
civil and religious liberties, and so forth, they like to 
feel that law and rule are somehow connected with the 
clouds, that the venerable monarchy is something more 
than an instrument of political convenience based on 
the Act of Settlement, and that the crown is not ‘‘a 
metaphor kept in the Tower ’’, but a symbol of ‘‘ the 
throne and equipage of God’s almightiness”’. The 
man in Whitehall, reading the proclamations, thrills 
unexpectedly at authoritative phrases such as ‘‘ Our 


subjects under pain of our displeasure’’, and the like. 
If he goes to church he subconsciously responds to the 
prayer for our most religious and gracious King 
—a phrase which Convocation is abolishing—‘‘ that 
we, knowing whose minister he is and whose authority 
he hath, may faithfully serve, honour, and humbly 
obey him’’. No doubt the same honest average man 
is, even on his knees, an Anglo-Saxon; he dimly con- 
ceives of heaven as run by a committee, and of thrones, 
dominations, princedoms, powers as having got in on 
a majority of votes. He has been trained from infancy 
in what Spencer calls the superstition of the divine 
right of parliaments—the first parliament, by the by, 
as reported by Milton, was held in pandemonium, and 
the House of Commons was declared by Cromwell to 
be the horridest arbitrariness in the world. Mill was 
more uncomplimentary still, and derided the cawing 
and chattering of 657 magpies and jackdaws. 
The true-born Briton, however, is used to all this, and 
lives law-abidingly under the alternating tyranny of 
the odd man. Nevertheless, parliamentary institu- 
tions, now in a state of senile decay, have no glamour 
for him, no romantic or religious hold on his affec- 
tions. He wants an authority which is personal, one 
with a heart that can suffer and bleed with the sorrows 
of its people, a captain and shepherd over God’s inheri- 
tance, to use the Biblical phrase, who in the last resort 
will lay down his life for the sheep given him to guard. 
Even presidents and first magistrates get killed—one 
in South America lamented the deplorable indifference 
to public affairs shown in him not having been shot at 
for at least three weeks—because they are not im- 
personal, and so excite a kind of loyalty. But no one’s 
pulse beats any faster at hearing that a Cabinet is for 
its country’s good defunct, or that a House of Parlia- 
ment, after voting itself a quarter of a million a year, 
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has been patriotically boiled up in some Medea’s 
cauldron of a General Election. 

Those old contests of history have dropped away. 
‘‘ The power of the Crown and liberty of the subject ’’ 
—but are we not living, in a democratic age, under 
a régime of lettres de cachet, of military law, of major- 
generais, censorship, billeting, forced benevolences, un- 
limited taxation, and compulsion all round—things 
which will not all cease when the war is over? ‘At 
what point must the paternal authority of the ruler give 
way to a growing-up people’s determination to have, 
so to speak, its own latch-key? ’’ The question smacks 
of the seventeenth-century. ‘‘ Divine right of kings *’. 
But this doctrine was originally a liberal, or at least 
an anti-clerical one, upheld by Ghibelline and Imperial- 
ist, by Anglican and Gallican, against the overweening 
claims of pontiffs who said—it is Manegold’s expres- 
sion—that temporal sovereigns were their swineherds, 
put by them to feed the pigs, and deposable or worse 
at pleasure. In*fact, the Jesuits and earlier Petrine 
extremists were the first Whigs—unless with John- 
son we trace Whiggery back to Eden—teaching an 
extremely low doctrine of regal authority and an un- 
limited right of popular insurrection, at the bidding of 
Christ’s vicars. Or that ancient controversy between 
the legitimacy of heaven-descended hereditary right 
and a contrat social as the basis of government? But 
the social-compact writers were for the most part abso- 
lutists, holding that the multitude had contracted itself 
finally out of ail its native liberties; historically, more- 
over, it was much more true that the State grew out 
of the patriarchal family than that all mankind met 
once in Mesopotamia or on Salisbury Plain to delegate 
its rights to some saviour of society. 

No one but, it may be, a Scot here and there troubles 
now about these ancient controversies. They have 
dropped away, but an indefinable divinity still hedges 
kings, from whose head the balsam, whether literal 
or metaphorical, cannot be washed by all the water of 


the rough rude sea. Is it not curious, this solemn but , 


loving reverence, this baring of the head and bowing 
the heart, before a man or woman, or it may be a 
child, who represents to us the restriction of law, inhi- 
bition, taxation, control? Why does such a peculiar 
sacrosanctity attach personally to kings much more 
than to spiritual rulers? There have been popes 
hunted on the mountains, archbishops who looked out 
into eternity from the scaffold, but no such passion of 
romantic devotion has gathered round their memories 
as round those, for example, of Mary Stuart, her 
grandson Charles, and his great-grandson Charles 
Edward. A theologian would probably give the ex- 
planation that royalty represents on earth the Divine 
majesty and sovereignty in a way that prelacy and 
priesthood, though in their own sphere higher, cannot 
do, and the philosopher would say that all nature is 
monarchical, organic structure ever tending to a head, 
the passions being ruled by conscience, and the chaos 
of sense-impressions being co-ordinated by the unify- 
ing Ego. Spirit ever sits imperially on a throne. 

All this the ordinary man feels in a way. But just 
now, with the nation crying for leadership, he wants 
that leader to be the King of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of all the British Dominions beyond the seas. ‘‘ For- 
midabilior cervorum exercitus duce leone, quam leonum 
cervo.’’ A vigintiduumvirate, a committee of twenty- 
two, cannot conduct a war, or control its conductors. 
No one expects the King to be his own War Minister 
and Lord High Admiral, travelled statesman and good 
seaman though he be. Possibly it may be out of the 
question that His Majesty should place himself person- 
ally, like many other contemporary sovereigns, at the 
head of his forces in the field. But what the country 
is craving to know is that the Heir of a hundred kings 
is really at the helm of governance, responsible before 
God for the vast and solemn trust of his Empire’s 
safety and honour, freed from the outworn formulas 
of eighteenth-century Whig ‘“‘ constitutionalism ”’ 
about a figurehead which is to reign but not govern. 
No one wants a Tudor autocracy to be revived, still 
less any form of Casarism. But why does the ‘‘ Times " 


keep on ingeminating that we are fighting for Liberal 
and democratic principles? They have been weighed 
and found wanting. We have had enough of party 
mandarins listening with ear to the ground for the 
least tremors of newspaper opinion, or pressing the 
fetva of the polls piously to their foreheads. In an 
illuminating article called ‘‘ Peace Proposals and 
After ’’ Dr. Dillon observes: ‘‘ The conditions of suc- 
cess, as they are apprehended by men of clear vision, 
are a new political system and a new form of leader- 
ship ’’. Why not the one leadership which can unite 
us all, that of the Head of the Clan, the Father of his 
People, who toils that we may rest and wakes tha! 
we may sleep? Without the Crown as the centre 2f 
National Service Britain is what Lord Roberts de- 
clared it to be—‘‘no longer a nation, but a con- 
glomeration of classes, passions, and sects ’’. 


THE WORK OF THE WAR OFFICE. 
By Major-GeneRaAL Sik ALFRED E, TURNER. 


ONOUR to whom honour is due. When people 
H are sufficiently calm to investigate matters in 
connection with this world-war fairly and with a 
recovered sense of proportion, it will be acknowledged 
that our War Department has done little short of 
marvels from the day that war most unexpectedly was 
forced on us by the Kaiser. First, the genius of Lord 
Kitchener created a new army of millions, which was 
up till then an unthinkable exploit. Staffs and cadres 
were formed, and some 180,000 new officers had to be 
found, appointed, and trained; this gives some idea of 
the colossal work done by the Adjutant-General and 
Military Secretary, Sir F. Robb: this huge force has 
been transported abroad and supplied without a hitch 
by the Quartermaster-General, Sir John Cowans, and 
his department. It is not easy to realise tie enormous 
magnitude of this work, the success of which stamps 
the present Quartermaster-General as at least the 
equal of any officer who has ever held his great 
appointment—none before has ever been faced with 
such Herculean labours. Lastly, the Master-General 
of Ordnance, who has never flagged nor faltered in his 
work. Some most erroneous and ungenerous asper- 
sions were made on him, probably by scapegoat- 
hunting politicians. It was said that his department 
was to blame because there was a deficiency of high- 
explosive shells. This fault was in no way that of the 
War Office, but of our highly paid politicians, who 
would not listen to any warnings as to Germany, any 
more than they did to those about Ireland, and failed 
badly in their duty to the nation in not preparing to 
meet either storm. As to the alleged discovery and 
exposure of the shortage of shells for the first time by a 
newspaper correspondent, the fact is overlooked by the 
public that on 15 March 1915, some time before the 
alleged exposure, Lord Kitchener pointed the matter 
out in most serious words in a speech in the House of 
Lords. He said: ‘‘I can only say that the supply of 
war material at the present moment and for the next 
two or three months is causing me very serious 
anxiety, and I wish all those engaged in the manu- 
facture and supply of the stores to realise that 
it is absolutely essential not only that the arrears in 
the delivery of our munitions of war should be wiped 
off, but that the output of every round of ammunition 
is of the utmost importance, and has a large influence 
on our operations in the field’. 

I am one of those who gladly acknowledge the 
immense service done to the country by the ‘‘ Times ’’, 
‘* Daily Mail”’, and other organs of the Northcliffe 
Press during the war. The correspondent of the 


‘‘ Times ’’ did really good service by emphasising the 
shortage of shells; but, as will be seen from the above, 
this shortage was known to and pointed out publicly 
beforehand by Lord Kitchener, and no shortcoming 
whatsoever can be attributed to him nor to the 
Master-General of Ordnance—General von Donop—for 
this shortage, which was due to our utter unprepared- 
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ness for a war which, to most of our people, and cer- 
tainly to the Government, seemed impossible. i 
hold no brief for anyone, but I do know, from 
very long service in the Royal Artillery and the War 
Office, that too high praise cannot be accorded to the 
latter in all its departments—military and civil—-for the 
devotion and ability with which their members have 
carried out their most arduous and difficult work 
during the war, waged as it is against a treacherous, 
mendacious, and unscrupulous Power, which has 
silently and craftily been preparing for years tocrush us 
and destroy our sea power. Instead of talking drearily 
and pessimistically about the war, we ought, as a 
nation, to feel thankful that, in spite of political 
blunders, gambles and unpreparedness, we have 
done as well as we have, and, as far as our operations 
on land are concerned, we ought to be, as most of 
us are, not only satisfied with, but proud of what our 
military heads of departments have done and are 
doing, from Sir William Robertson, Chief of the 
General Staff, downwards. 

Mr. Lloyd George has shown great qualities, and, 
with the exception of Lord Kitchener, has proved him- 
self to be a head and shoulders above other mem- 
bers of the Coalition Government, for he has shown 
initiative and courage. Let not, however, the public 
be led astray by the belief that he, as Minister of 
Munitions, has done a bit more or a bit better than the 
department of the Master-General of Ordnance would 
have done had the latter been expanded and the 
Ministry of Munitions, as such, been unborn. Mr. 
Lloyd George is a very clever man, and quite broad- 
minded for a lawyer-politician, being singularly free 
from ‘‘ wise saws and modern instances’’. He had | 
the courage to denounce the dangerous policy of ‘‘ wait | 
and see and be too late’’ of our Fabius Quintus | 
Maximus Cunctator, which has brought the nation to | 
the verge of deadly peril; but it is entirely incorrect to | 

| 
| 


assert, as some unknowing persons do, that our now 

great and ever-increasing supply of munitions is due | 
to his personality. It is merely the steady evolution 
and growth of that in which we were deficient when 
the war broke out because we did not dream that war 
would come and because our singularly unforeseeing 
politicians, who as a rule believe only in what they 
like to believe, and whose motto should be ‘‘ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof ’’, took no heed of the | 
German menace. Shells are not made in a day: their | 
manufacture and filling are long and most difficult pro- | 
cesses. If the Master-General of Ordnance had | 
demanded means for the supply of a vastly abnormal | 
number of shells when no one but the Germans in their | 
secrecy were hatching or dreaming of war, he would | 
have been held to be little short of a lunatic and unfit | 
for his office. He and his department have done | 
admirably throughout, and the Minister of Munitions | 
is not the man to attempt to emblazon his own very | 
great merits by unjustly attributing shortcomings to | 
others, and especially to those who have borne the 
whole toil and burden from the beginning of the | 
war. 


THE EXPERIMENTS OF A SCHOLAR. 


I N the fifties of the last century a famous orator | 
described Oxford as ‘‘ the home of dead | 
languages and undying prejudices.’’ Later Science | 
explained that the languages in question were not | 
only dead, but also useless. Science was going to 
explain everything, suffice for everybody, introduce, in 
fact, the millennium. The sweepings of a Pentonville | 
omnibus were preferable to the ancient dust of poets | 
and preachers long and justly out of date. 
These claims were not, and are not, justified; but | 
the great educational movement with which they 
coincided led to a diffusion of mediocre knowledge suit- 
able for their reception. Cheap thought was pro-| 
duced on a large scale, and found an immense audience. | 
Yet even so the ancient classics did not disappear, | 
for besides truth defined as the truthful origin of things | 


the human mind needs the truthful presentation of 
beauty; it does not readily set aside the great tradi- 
tions of art and literature. So, when with the 
twentieth century printing became wonderfully cheap, 
the old masters were put within the reach of every- 
body. Publishers are not idle venturers, and they do 
not bring out books for which there is no demand. 
We may therefore conclude that the frequent appear- 
ance in recent years of translations from Greek and 
Latin means a real desire to read such things. 

The success of these ventures is partly due to the 
fact that the classics are now viewed in a broader 
and more human light than they were twenty years 
since. Pedantry is, we hope and believe, on the wane, 
and scholars no longer stand over their learning as if 
it were their luggage at a crowded railway station. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray has made Euripides into a 
modern playwright, though his contributions to the 
text might fairly justify his own appearance on a call 
for ‘‘ Author,’’ and we are getting a number of books 
which are at once learned and readable, not the labour 
of some specialist who cannot write English and gives 
preferential treatment to heavy German guesses on 
his subject. 

Translation to the exquisite mind is not so much 
difficult as impossible, and Mr, Starkey, whose revised 
edition of ‘‘ Verse Translations ’’** should be welcome 
to many, saw long since what Horace tells us—that a 
word for word rendering is not advisable. As a Cam- 
bridge critic wrote, 


‘* Euripides, when I behold 
Your work with Buckley’s mated, 
I pity Enoch, who of old 
Died not, but was translated.”’ 


The good translator deserves his freedom; he is not 
bound to stumble in the chains of a concise language 
like Latin, or the still more hopeless shorthand of a 
Greek chorus. 

We note at once Mr. Starkey’s discernment in his 
Preface. In this issue he has rewritten, altered and 
suppressed his work—the last process being applied 
particularly to Horace, who calls for happy, Heaven- 
sent moments beyond most of us. Here as elsewhere 
Mr. Starkey maintains a good level of accomplish- 


| ment, and, if he occasionally embroiders, the additions 


are of the sort which show taste in English as well 
as zeal for the idiom of his author. Walter Headlam 
published in our columns a version of the famous 
dialogue in Odes III. 9; Mr. Starkey’s rendering, if 
less like Prior, is nearer to the original. 

We like him best, however, in the glorious choruses 
ef Sophocles and two Roman poets who had more 
of tenderness, and of grimness, too, than Horace. 
Here is the beginning of the chorus wherewith, so 
tradition goes, Sophocles proved his sanity when in old 
age he was declared incompetent to manage his own 
affairs : 


** To the fairest meads of this land of steeds 
Thou hast come, thou stranger guest, 
To Colonus bright with its cliffs of white, 
In pale-green foliage drest ; 
Here the nightingale fills all the vale, 
As she pours her clear-voiced lay 
Thro’ the glade untrod of the mystic God, 
Where wind nor the sun’s bright ray 
Can pierce the shade that the boughs have made, 
And the ivy’s tendrils stray. 
' Here in careless sport ever holds his court 
The God of the jocund vine, 
And the wood-nymphs sweet guide his infant feet, 
A company divine ’’. 


This version, owing its form to an excellent model, is as 
graceful as any we have seen. 

The ‘‘ wonder of man’”’ (‘‘ Antigone ’’, 332) is also 
capitally done and with satisfying brevity. The phrase 
““ magic skill ’’ reminds us of an adjective which Prof. 


Verse Translations from Classic Authors.’’ By C.E. F. 
Starkey. New and revised edition. Hove, Coambridge. 
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Murray overuses, but it has justification here. In the 
tribute to Love (‘‘ Antigone’’, 781) Mr. Starkey evi- 
dently does not hold the accepted version of the God 
as making havoc of wealth. A foot-note would be 
advisable on such points. 

The pieces from Lucretius are familiar to the scholar, 
and bear well a present sense of the Latin. The most 
effective is this from Book III., 842, which is not inept 
to-day : 

** So Death is nought to us, dust in the scale, 

For Life is finite. Let the Truth prevail. 

And as long, long ago we felt no harm 

When Rome and Carthage clashed in war’s alarm, 

When ’neath the cope of Heaven the tumult rose, 

When universal horror slew repose, 

And in the balance hung, by sea and land, 

At hazard of the sword, the world’s command. 

So, too, when we are not; when the divorce 

Comes, and the whole, compact of fleshly force 

And spirit, is shattered, nought can touch us more; 

We shall not be; our life of sense is o’er, 

Tho’ sky, earth, ocean clash in harsh uproar.” 


In the last line we have corrected an obvious mis- 
print. From the same Third Book of Lucretius those 
domestic affections on which Barnes Newcome lectured 
are happily transferred, except that ‘‘ tacita dulcedine ”’ 
is a little slurred. It is a fine point, reminding us of 
Homer’s remarkable phrase about the ideal couple : 

paduora 8€ 7° éxAvov 
The joys of home and children are not proclaimed to 
the world, or even spoken of at home. 

In Catullus we find the Sirmio vignette done with 
admirable feeling, and the astonishing ’Arry who 
adorned the ancient world no less than the modern 
treated quite rightly with the swinging and stinging 
fluency of Bret Harte. 

The familiar classics of the schools—how often they 
have been done into English or what purports to be 
such! Mr. Starkey’s work, meant primarily for ‘‘ the 
cultivation of the boy’’, has, we are sure, been a 
pleasure in itself. Why should he not enlarge his 
range and give us vignettes of the later men, the 
address of Statius to Sleep, or Claudian’s happy rustic 
of Verona? Or, getting away from translation alto- 
gether, he might interpret for English readers, as the 
author of ‘‘ Ionica ’’ did, some figure of ancient poetry 
ordrama. Have we not our Antigone to-day? Is our 
Tyrtzus (we have a whole crowd of them) worthy of 
the occasion? The stark sincerity of old conquering 
Rome is, perhaps, as good a model as the latest music- 
hall jingle (most music-hall, most melancholy). Yet 
who would think of putting to the gay world of to-day 
—still gay, still feasting—the question of Coleridge? 

‘*O Lady, nurs’d in pomp and pleasure ! 
Whence learnt you that heroic measure? ”’ 


DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. 


EHOLD the purple myst’ry flower 
Festoon’d around the Portals of Beyond! 
Its orange heart-light gleams 
From moon-wash’d turrets in the ghostly Tower 
Of Dreams, 
And, twin’d about the shadowy Pillars of Despond, 
The scarlet berries hang 
In glorious juicy bunches of delight, 
Crying before the cloud-barr’d gates shall 
clang, 
And leave you shut without the Shades of Night ’’. 


Ah, give me of that fruit forbidden! See— 

The great red bunches fall within the reach 

Of all who pass. O, but a taste of each 

Bright berry dangling there so temptingly, 

And it shall be enough: ’tis but a taste I crave— 

No long, deep draught o’ the god-like wine they hold— 
To enter, thro’ those sun-fir’d gates of gold, 

The Land Beyond the Grave. 


Let me within ! 
Into the wonderful Beyond, where all 
Is shadow, peace, and dreams; where call 
The drowsy echoes, toss’d between the thin 
Mist-walls; where lost ideals are found, 
And dream-ghosts walk abroad, all dim enwound, 
And memories sweet abound ; 
Where the shroud of Eve is made, 
Where the Summer’s bier is laid, 
There beneath the purple shade,— 
O let me in! 
N. C. HErRMon-HODGE. 


THE WIND. 
SERVANT of the Lord, I wait, 
Attentive to His will. 
At His behest I range the plain, 
The valley and the hill. 


I stir the ocean, in its sleep, 

I churn the curdling foam, 

And lift the billows from the deep, 
And bear the wild bird home. 


I pluck the old man by the beard, 

I toy with maiden’s hair, 

I rock the young birds, in their nests ; 
I drive away dull care. 


I sing through forests old and dank ; 
And whisper in the ear 

Of crouching marmots, in their sleep, 
And start the tim’rous deer. 


I make a music midst the leaves, 
A music soft and low; 
And fill the air with minstrelsy, 
As when the Pipers blow. 
+ Joun S. VAUGHAN. 


THE FABLE OF THE ASS. 

HE Ass is not really an ass at all. The origin of 

the libel upon him seems to be this: One day, 

a perfect May day, with the heat of the sun tempered 
by a delicate breeze, he browsed in the meadows, which 
were painted in the purest green and enamelled in 
places by the subdued purple of bugle flowers and 
ground ivy and by the skyblue of germander speed- 
well or bright eyes. Occasionally hee-hawing in his 
complacency, and in pleasurable expectation of thistles, 
which must now be nicely coming on, the Ass moved 
about cropping the grasses. Dame Nature, who was 
in the meadows with him, attentive to everything 
around her, and delighted with everything, looked 
closely at a winged creature which was flitting in 
abandon from bugle to ground ivy, now sunning itself, 
now taking a sip of nectar from the brimming blos- 
soms. Dame Nature called the Ass’s attention to the 
creature, whose wings, brown and black-speckled, and 
curiously chequered on the undersides with creamy 
marks, glittered in their fresh loveliness in the sun- 
shine. It was one of her special exquisites, and may 
have taken her a million or so of years of infinite 
pains and artistry to perfect. She took, clearly, a 
great pride in this minute masterpiece, whom some 
human beings, not very wise, named the Duke of 
Burgundy fritillary butterfly, whilst others, rather too 
wise, named it Nemeobius lucina. The Ass came up, 
expectant of something important or interesting or 
eatable, such as a sow-thistle. ‘‘ Why that!” ex- 
claimed he, when Dame Nature pointed out the butter- 
fly. ‘‘ What is there worth troubling about there, I 
should like to know. What can anyone be expected 
to see in such a little thing as that?’’ And he walked 
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away without giving it another glance. Dame Nature | as their descendant has ridden away to fight under 
turned sharply as if to address him a stinging reproof; | 


but, remembering what she had made him for and how 
he, too, was very good of his kind, she relaxed, and 


murmured: ‘‘ You Perfect Ass ’”’. 
D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GONE TO THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Sir,—In the course of a morning’s walk I came by 


French. And for the same cause, that ideal England 
which exists nowhere upon earth save in English 


_ hearts, but is stored up in the heavens as our City of 


chance to some lodge gates. 1 had been directed | 


thither as the way to the village church; and, as I 
stood hesitating whether to venture inside, the lodge- 


God. Once, about, in a century the vision comes to 
us, lest we forget it. Many have seen it and died 
for it, and we see it again to-day. 

But more had gone from this house to fight on the 
sea than on land; for here in South Devon is the cradle 
of the English Navy. And this red Devon soil is 
sacred to all who value England’s greatness, which is 
founded upon the seas. For here was the home of 
Drake, and Raleigh, and Hawkins, and Carew, and, 
across the county, of Sir Richard Grenville. It is pos- 
sible that one had sailed from here with Drake around 


| the world. Another must have ridden oftentimes to 


keeper came out, and, in reply to my question, assured | 


me I was both right and welcome. 

It was a small unpretentious lodge, and the woman 
was kindly and spoke in her soft South Devon tongue, 
which is pleasant to hear again after long absence. I 
thus learnt that the master had gone to the war. 
Some hundred yards inside the lodge gate the carriage- 
drive divided; the path to the left led to the church 


on the slope of the hill, the drive itself bent slightly | 


to the right, and led up to the house, standing in the 


Greenway, in the valley of the Dart, to talk with Sir 
Walter Raleigh of the new colony he had founded in 
Virginia. One, or more than one, from this house 
must have stood on Plymouth Hoe when Drake finished 


_ his game of bowls, the Grand Armada almost in sight, 


| 


valley, just below the church. A plain two-storied | 
stone building, with wings jutting slightly out at | 
| of Wales. And eastwards, up the southern coast, 


either end, probably built in the sixteenth century. 
The front door was in the centre, and evidently opened 
on to an entrance-hall, which had mullioned windows. 


It was an ordinary country scene, and usually one | 
would not have looked twice at it. But the words of | 


the woman at the lodge were still in my ears: ‘‘ The 


master has gone to the war’’. The scene was so | 
entirely peaceful. The valley was filled with sunshine, | 


with sheep, lambs playing on the green, the emerald 
green which comes after spring showers, with the 
cawing of rooks overhead, sounds which bring with 
them a sense of home and rest, and intensify rather 
than break the silence. 

On the carriage-drive, in front of the house, was a 
nurse with a child in her arms, and over the park 
railings were coops with hens and chickens feeding. 


In the park were some fine oaks newly felled; and on | 


the brow of the hill a small herd of Devon cows were 
grazing. 

As I stood, just where the church path divided from 
the drive, looking at the house with the morning sun- 
shine full upon it, a quite intrusive thought came 
into my mind. I began to reflect what the ‘prairie 
value ’’ of the site of this house had been placed at— 
perhaps the value of a few roods of bog and heather 
of Dartmoor close by—and if on the other side of 
the account had been put the true worth to England 
to-day of this house with its old traditions of service, 
and its master ‘‘ gone to the war’’? A value gener- 
ally left out in the balance-sheet, since it cannot be 
expressed in terms of gold or material values assess- 
able by a Government surveyor, but can only be ex- 
pressed in the wholly incommensurable and spiritual 
values of the honour and safety of the nation. Then 
I thought of the mistress of the house, with her double 
task on her hands: the care of her household and the 
welfare of the villagers and tenants. And how the 
bailiff would come, sure of an eager listener, bringing 
his daily budget of news, of Will from the forge or 
Harry from the farm on the hill, and perhaps of his 
own son, all of them somewhere at the war, and how 
they would discuss these, forgetful of repairs and leases. 


And in return she would read him scraps from the | 


letter last received from the master, telling of the deeds 
done by his men at the front. All to be told over again 
in the village, for the bond between the big house 
and the cottage is strong and human in these days. 
Within the church I saw that it was the tradition 
of the house to fight for King and Country. Among 
the monuments on the walls were not a few to sol- 
diers and to seamen. From this spot they had ridden 
away, when the call came, to France, to Flanders, 


under Sidney, and Marlborough, and Wellington, just | 


and taught his officers and men the lesson of his own 
stout heart. ‘‘In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength.’”’ 

On the edge of the valley Hay Tor caught the warn- 
ing fires from Plymouth, and sent the message speeding 
northwards to Dunkerry, and thence over the Bristol 
Channel to the Brecon Beacons, and on into the hills 


until, from the Lizard to Dover, a belt of fires blazing 
in the darkness warned the too daring Spaniard that 
England was aroused. Others from here fought dur- 
ing the great days of Pitt, when Pitt breathed his 
own heroic constancy into the people, and welded them 
in war to his temper of finest steel, which is the true 
temper of the English. 

And what has not England, for her part, done for 
these! She has given them their pride of race. All 
that is best in English life has gone to their making, 
and has taught them their love of all fine things, 
scholarship, old traditions, and old lineage, and 
mingled with these the love of horse and hound and 
the open air. Old possessions, old houses long occu- 
pied, gradually reflect the minds of their owners, and 
give to an English landscape and English homes 
something peculiarly their own. Brooding over the 
sunlit valleys and woodlands, and fields sloping down 
to the brown peat streams, is a spirit of honour and 
devotion, of duty and sacrifice. A sense that all these 
things, like all the best things in life, are held in trust. 
Here, more than in old parchments and wise customs, 
lie their true title-deeds. 

One wonders, or, rather, feels, how the women have 
felt who watched them, each in his day and genera- 
tion, ride down the drive and pass close under the 
walls of the old church, as though receiving its bene- 
diction, and so out of sight; and how they waited for 
the news that, in those days, was so long in coming. 

Thus, and thus only, is a great nation made and 
renewed, through centuries of sacrifice and cost and 
pain, fighting in that Service which alone is perfect 
freedom. Here, on the altar of the one Perfect Sacri- 
fice, on those venerable walls, on those speaking 
tombs, as in a symbol, lay the spell, known to the 
initiate who possess her blood in their veins, of the 
thrill of a joy which is almost pain which comes with 
that one word—England! Oh, to be living, and in 
England to-day! What we give we give freely, not 
grudgingly or of necessity, but as cheerful givers, 
because we are sure that not in us, but in our children, 
and in our children’s children, will be given back 
‘“good measure, pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over ”’. 

On the way back I paused at the spot where the 
paths divide, and looking at the house sleeping in the 
morning sunshine, I stood with head bared and prayed 
for the master who had ‘‘ gone to the war’’, and for 
all those who, like him, have gone forth for King and 
country, and for the city of God. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. J. Marsnwatt. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE FRONT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Byfleet, Surrey, 
24 May. 

Sir,—I should like to express the gratitude which 
I am sure many beside myself must feel for the 
‘“Sketches from the Front’’ (by a Sergeant in 
Kitchener’s) which have appeared of late in the 
SaTURDAY Review. One comes across many accounts 
in these times of personal experiences at the front, but 
it is rare indeed to find any combining all the striking 
qualities contained in these sketches. 

Not only do they give a most intense, vivid im- 
pression of the scenes and incidents described, but 
they also disclose a very deep, exceptional insight 
into the realities that lie far beneath the surface cf 
things. In the midst of the turmoil, where ‘‘A 
hypnotic state prevails, under which suggestions, 
good and evil, wise or suicidal, come from unknown 
regions ’’, the author seems ever able to maintain his 
sense of proportion to discriminate between truth and 
appearances, however intermingled they may have 
become. He writes with a simple force that is wholly 
convincing, and the picture he draws of the three 
days’ battle at Loos (in your issue of the 13th inst.) is 
unforgettable. 

Whether he describes the grim deed of a soldier 
whose instinctive humanity is overpowered by the 
merciless dictates of his acquired war-nature, or the 
painful progress—covering four days—of our wounded 
struggling back to their lines, or the very different 
scene at the bakehouse, where Agostin goes on im- 
perturbably kneading, regardless of all external events, 
we follow the author spellbound and feel all his experi- 
ences with an intensity almost equal to his own. The 
atmosphere of the bakehouse and its inmates is 
indeed exquisitely soothing, ‘‘ after those three terrible 
days!”’ 

How poignantly is Agostin’s personality brought 
home to us in one short sentence. We read that on 
being told of the recent stirring events, ‘‘ though he 
[Agostin] listened politely, he continued his movements 
and always moved me out of the way when he wanted 
to get at the oven door ”’. 

Surely as unmistakably as the most eloquent 
passages do such little characteristic touches reveal a 
master’s hand. The last paragraph of all, however, 
rouses one’s enthusiasm most—it is equally great ia 
feeling, in thought, and expression. 

I only hope that we will be given the chance of 
reading many more articles from the inspired pen of 
‘A Sergeant in Kitchener’s ’’. 

I am, 
Yours truly, 
M.B. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MR. PEMBERTON- 
BILLING. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


The Sports Club, 
St. James’s Square, S.W., 
19 May. 

Sir,—Despite the fact that Mr. Pemberton-Billing 
appears to have ‘‘ gone under’’ in a Parliamentary 
sense, for the time being at least, one is tempted to 
inquire if the Empire is altogether wise or justified in 
acquiescing with such a process of extinction, even if 
it be only temporary. 

In my own opinion—and I know neither more nor 
less of Mr. Billing than the ordinary Man in the Street 
—TI cannot but feel that in so doing we are in danger 
of losing a personality, a force, an element which is 
beyond all else of importance and significance to the 
whole Empire at this special juncture. That Mr. 
Billing has contrived, somehow or another, to put 
himself at odds with the House of Commons and with 
the British Press, ordinarily two of the most fair- 
minded and strictly just and honourable institutions in 
our midst, is more regrettable than I can say; but it 


does not necessarily follow that it should prove an 
insurmountable bar to his continued usefulness in a 
sphere of labour where pluck, daring, dash, and fearless 
outspokenness are always acceptable and invariably 
admired and respected. Only these qualities must be 
combined with tact, common sense, and an exact 
appreciation of the manner, the moment, and the 
method when, and by which, they are best applicable. 
It is impossible to imagine a time when these 
qualities, all too rare in our midst, could be more 
vitally necessary than the present terrible crisis 
provides. A man of force, vigour, and imagination, 
who also possesses ballast and self-control, is worth to- 
day many times his weight in diamonds. But he must 
be absolutely sane, in the most rigid sense of the word, 
and he must be perfectly disciplined. It is, perhaps, 
in these qualities that Mr. Billing has shown himself 
a little lacking. But my point is that these are quali- 
ties quite easily acquirable, and that, for the sake of 
the whole Empire, he should be afforded one more great 
redeeming opportunity of proving and demonstrating 
the undoubted and undeniable worth that is in him. 


‘No one who listened, as I did, to his really remarkable 


speech at the Albert Hall a few weeks ago but must 
have been deeply impressed by its absolute sincerity, 
its vivid appreciation of the solemnity of the moment, 
and its extraordinary quality of vision, insight, and 
foresight. 

One may not altogether have agreed with his pre- 
misses; one may not altogether have sympathised with 
his point of view, but everyone present must have 
realised that the speaker himself was such a one as 
the Empire has not only room for to-day, but one whose 
services and immense capacity for usefulness in the 
most stressful and agonising moment it has ever known 
it would be insanity on its part to cast recklessly away. 
And if Mr. Billing is right in his doctrine that one day, 
not far off, the Air Service will supersede the two 
senior Services in value, usefulness, and importance, 


.it appears to me that we but play the fool in turning 


a deaf ear to his warning cry. 

But, in any case, such a man, whether he is right 
or wrong in this or that theory, is of value to the nation 
if he serves it only as a vigorous and capable alarmist. 
He keeps us awake, at all events, and that is some- 
thing to his credit. But far more than that he brings 
to the service of the nation earnestness, vigour, vitality, 
capacity, and indomitable courage and perseverance. 
The very fact that he has succeeded in antagonising 
two such tremendous national institutions and organisa- 
tions as Parliament and the Press constitutes a testi- 
mony, if a somewhat left-handed one, to his remarkable 
personality. And my whole argument is that, with a 
little more tact on his part and a little kindly forbear- 
ance on their part, Pemberton-Billing will prove him- 
seif to be, not only one of the most vital personalities 
that have ever entered Parliament, but, even more, one 
of the most valuable assets the British Empire has 
ever possessed. 

I may be wrong, of course; I may have read the 
man absolutely upside down; but, on the contrary, I 
may be right. Time only can decide. My only plea is 
that we shall not, for our own sakes, turn him down in 
ahurry. Because he refused, for reasons that were by 
no means satisfactory or acceptable either to the general 
public or even to his most sincere well-wishers, of 
whom I am one myself, to give evidence at last week’s 
Commission, it is no reason that he had not evidence 
to give. Myself, I would suggest that he either gave 
that evidence as speedily as possible to the present 
Commission—never mind how much he objects to its 
odd constitution—or, failing that, he should apply for 
the Chiltern Hundreds and seek re-election of his con- 
stituents on the ground that the Commission has been 
so constituted with the idea of bringing him and his 
evidence to nought that it were worse than useless 
that he should appear before it. Such a course would 
commend itself to the majority, and he would have the 
country at his back, for with a large number of people 
there is an uneasy consciousness that he has not re- 
ceived altogether his meed of fair play, together with 
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the unexpressed feeling that in losing him and his | 


personality and his services the whole Empire is losing 

a man to whom, otherwise, if he is really right in his 

theories, it might ultimately owe its salvation. 
RayMonD BLATHWAYT. 


SINN FEIN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
22 May 1916. 
Sir,—An ‘‘Irish Patriot ’’ is like a Bourbon—only 
more so. He learns nothing, and he forgets nothing— 
but what he remembers, he remembers wrong. Ireland 


never was a Nation, and its inhabitants never con- | 
Even in the days ‘‘ when | 


stituted a Nationality. 


Malachi wore the collar of gold’’ Ireland was divided | 
into five principalities, which were perpetually at war, | 
which never allied themselves, except now and then to | 
resist invasion, and which hardly ever succeeded in | 


Their own annals bear witness to 
Much has been made of Brian 


such resistance. 
their repeated failures. 


a Danish city then, and continued Danish until 
Henry II.’s Normans occupied it. 


I venture to think that if the German. propagandists in 
this country, instead of trying to compass immediate poli- 
tical ends, which they have been from the first unable to 


| compass, had employed the same amount of zeal in dis. 
| seminating extracts from militarist organs, they would have 


succeeded in showing that in some respects England’s crime 


| was as great as Germany’s; or, possibly, greater, since 
| these British advocates of conscription and reaction have 


| sinned against a greater light. 


| 
| 
| 


Wicklow, Wex- | 


ford, and Waterford were Danish colonies before Brian, | 


and were Danish down to Strongbow and after him. | 
wd | get Mr. Roosevelt to help him.—Ep. ‘‘ S.R.’’] 


The events which led to the Norman invasion remind 
one of the story told by Homer in the Iliad, and 
are probably as much (or as little) historical as the 
Homeric poem. But, however that may be, they 
throw a lurid light on the claim of ‘‘ Irish nationality °’. 
That claim, moreover, has been so mixed up with 
sectarian and social strife that no one now knows the 
meaning of any Irish Nationalist demonstration. If an 
Irish Republic, or any form of Irish independence, could 
now be called into existence, no sooner would its 
governing body lay hold of the reins than some rival 
would start up and bring the administration to a stand- 
still, or perhaps to ruin; but no independent Ireland 


could ever come into being. Britain (or the enemies of | 


Britain) must needs rule Ireland. There cannot even 
be a subordinate, but self-governed, Ireland. The 
Boer War negatives that. Great Britain could not 
endure a Pretoria in Dublin and a Ladysmith in Liver- 
pool. Ireland must be frankly ruled by the strong 


hand, at least until the war is over—how much longer, 
no man knoweth. 


Epwarp StTaNLey ROBERTSON. 


MILITARISM AND SOCIALISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Str,—Mr. Dewar’s exposure of the group of ‘“ intellec- 
tual” triflers who have been flirting with Socialism contains 
much that can be read with profit by believers in intellec- 


tual (without the inverted commas) consistency. Yet his | 


article is in many ways disingenuous. You may oppose 


any projected social reform in the interest of the wealthy | 


classes, but it cannot be doubted that both political parties, 
before the war, were committed to the principle of social 
reform. Now a reform, even with so great and so desirable 


an object as reducing the poverty in the country, is not | 
Socialism; it is not even sentimentalism; it is merely | 


common sense joined to a common human feeling. You 
should have distinguished between honest social reform and 


the revolutionary ideas of such men as Shaw and Wells and | 


their imitators in several weekly reviews. These men are 
not Socialists. 

Again, is it more righteous for the Tory party to attempt 
to foist a protective tariff on the country in time of war than 
for a section of the Liberal party to recall certain principles 
of the Manchester school which it had conveniently for- 


gotten ? 
Or, finally, is it right for you and other militarists to 


take advantage of the present crisis to fasten upon the 
country a military system which would remove from Eng- 
land its corporate moral superiority over Continental 
nations? 


i 


Boroimhe and the Battle of Clontarf; but Dublin was | ink cupatiiee in the world cave Me aun. 


If such persons had their 
way, there would be no reason why America should sympa- 
thise with England rather than with Germany. Can you 
think of one? 
Yours, etc., 
E. J. 

[We wonder that a man who edits an important United 
States paper should write so absurdly about ‘* Conscrip- 
tion’? and ‘‘ Militarism’’. Great Britain has adopted, 
not ‘‘ Conscription ’’ nor ‘‘ Militarism ’’, but a just, clean, 
and sane law of obligatory military service, such as, our 
correspondent must surely be aware, exists now in all civil- 
Moreover, has 
not our correspondent heard of Abraham Lincoln, and does 
he not know that Lincoln was what he styles a ‘ Mili- 
tarist ’’ and a ‘‘ Conscriptionist ’’? Really, E. J. must try 
again, and rather more seriously next time. He might 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 

Sir,—Most of us will agree with ‘‘ A Layman ”’ that the 
condition of the English Church is far from healthy, and 
that we must ‘regard her present position with deep 
anxiety’. But I venture to question his diagnosis that the 
disease is due to the fact that ‘‘ the Church’s formulas are 
preserved unaltered’’, and his remedy that her ministry 
must ‘‘ free themselves from the paralysing influence of 
sterile tradition ’’—the facts are against him. 

The Church of England is losing ground, but so are the 
communions that represent a more ‘ liberal’ theology—if 
reports are to be believed they are suffering to a greater 
extent. On the other hand, the Roman Church, the most 


conservative of all the churches, is certainly gaining ground. 
This seems to me to upset entirely ‘‘ A Layman’s ”’ theory. 
Yours, etc., 
ANOTHER LayMAN. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEW. 
94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
S1r,—The letter of ‘‘ A Layman” opens up a subject of 
immense importance, not merely from what might be 
termed the theological standpoint, but from what many 


deem far more pressing, the political standpoint. It is 
impossible to divide man into various independent compart- 
ments with no mutual relation. Man is an integral unity, and 
religion is the recognition of this unity. The fatal mistake 
all along has been to confuse Faith and Understanding. 
The theologians have tried hard to present an intellectual 
interpretation of Faith and to force that intellectual inter- 
pretation upon the world at large. What has been the 
result? Complete and utter failure. The masses laugh to 
scorn the theological interpretations, even when they feel 
they have no antagonism to the Church. This breaking 
away from ‘‘ religion ”’ is responsible for the wild political 
theories that are rampant to-day. 

The old order has changed irretrievably. It is worse than 
useless to go back. Does this mean that religion and 
Christianity are doomed to disappear from civilisation? By 
no means. What will have to disappear absolutely and 
completely is the wrong interpretation that has been put 
forward by theologians for such a long time. 

The first thing that will have to be done is to distinguish 
between the two senses in which the term “ Faith” is 


continually employed even by fairly well-educated people. 
‘A Layman ”’, for instance, falls into this confusion. What 
he means is that the world no longer accepts the intellectual 
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interpretation which it was taught by the theologians. I 
contend that the world is forging ahead to the true and 
original teaching of Christianity, and that it will compel the 
clergy to follow suit in the immediate future. 
Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 


WOMEN’S WAR WORK. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEW. 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., 
23 May 1916. 
Sir,—In a letter addressed by way of answer to Mrs. 


Henry Fawcett, published recently, Mr. Asquith referred ' 


to women’s work during the war in connection with their 
demand for the suffrage. This is not the first time that 
Suffragists have advertised their claims by reference to 
women’s service during the war; against this view and 
these tactics we anti-Suffragists have always protested. 

It is the duty of every citizen in a time of national peril 
to place his or her services freely at the disposal of the 
State. That is practical patriotism. But it is a spurious 
patriotism that has any ulterior motive, that takes advantage 
of the country’s need to bargain for reward. The greatest 
personal and pecuniary sacrifices are being made by nearly 
every class of the people and by all parts of the Empire 
without thought of reward; and party politicians recognise 
that only by the subjection of their own distinctive views 
during the war can be brought about that unanimity of 
purpose which alone will make possible a triumphant vic- 
tory over our ruthless foes. 

But there is one section of the people whose conduct 


unfortunately does not exhibit this singleness of aim. Since | 


the time when Mrs. Faweett stated at Liverpool (12 Novem- 
ber 1914) that the Suffragist nurses at the front ‘‘ always 
managed to get in a word on the Suffrage question ’’, 
innumerable speeches have been made, and articles 
written, claiming that women’s war work entitles them to 
the Parliamentary franchise. No organised political body 
in the country other than the Suffragists thus takes advan- 
tage of the nation’s needs to further its own ends. Inci- 
dentally, they arrogate to themselves the right to speak for 
all women, ignoring the fact that many thousands of 
women, themselves engaged in most important national 
and charitable work, repudiate the claim of the Suffragists 
to voice their opinions. 

The Parliamentary vote is not something to be bartered 
away for any ‘‘ services rendered ’’; it is not a right, but 
a duty and a responsibility; it is not a sort of D.S.O. 
decoration, but is a trust imposed by the State. If the vote 
were merely an order of merit, it would been due to and 
conferred upon women before now; women have not served 
the State for the first time during this war. It is no new 
discovery that national life is made up of the activities of 
both men and women. In the matter of the franchise the 
State already discriminates between its male citizens them- 
selves, many of whom have no vote, and do not clamour 
for one, though they are performing the noblest and most 
heroic service in this great struggle. Nothing can be more 
illogical than to claim that because women can serve the 
State nobly and effectively in their own way, therefore they 
have the right to govern it. There is no question of aban- 
doning constitutional government in favour of a military 
despotism on account of the heroic deeds of our army. 
Why, then, should there be any talk of feminine Govern- 
ment because women have shown themselves ready to 
serve the country in its need? 

The fact is, however, that the claim for votes for women 
as a reward for war work is altogether unsound. War 
work is carried out by women, and by men, from motives 
of self-protection as well as abstract patriotism. Our 
gallant soldiers are fighting in the trenches to prevent our 
adversaries, amongst other things, laying waste our 
homes, and women’s work is a necessary complement of 
that trench warfare. Without the combined effort of the 
whole nation, irrespective of sex, our women and children 
would run a great risk of suffering the outrages and 
Privations so terribly familiar in some other countries. 


| 
| 


There should be no talk of reward for defending ourselves ; 
successful defence alone ought to be sufficient compensation 
for every effort put forth. 

When the war is over, many well-nigh forgotten con- 
troversies will doubtless be revived, but at this time our 
nation and our Allies have every right to demand that such 
domestic questions as the franchise shall be kept in abey- 
ance, that all self-seeking and private ends shall be aban- 
doned, that we close up our ranks and get on with the war. 

Yours faithfully, 

Epwarp A. INNEs, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
National League for Opposing Woman 

Suffrage. 


THE ORANGE-TIP BUTTERFLY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Junior Constitutional Club, 
Piccadilly, W., 7 May. 
Sir,—I caught six specimens of the orange-tip butterfly 
on 28 April at St. Clears, Carmarthenshire. They are now 
on a setting board. It is most abnormally early in Wales 
for their appearance. There were a quantity out. 
Yours truly, 
James Buck.ey, Captain. 


M. ROLLAND AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
Guilsborough Hall, Northampton, 
g May 1916. 

Dear S1r,—It fills one with sad amazement to read of 
the strange views of Monsieur Romain Rolland regarding 
the war. 

As an admirer of his most delicate work, one fails to 
conceive how the man who never goes for a holiday without 
one of Henri Fabre’s sublime studies of insect life in his 
pocket, and called Fabre “‘ the Virgil of the insects ”’, could 
address himself in such a manner to Gerhardt Hauptmann, 
the author of that piece of harsh, realistic iconoclasm, 
** Atlantis ”’. 

I have always felt the horror of ‘‘ Atlantis ’’ and that, 
in the scene of shipwreck and drowning, the author made a 
violent attempt to imitate the realism of the last illness of 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. Yet the attempt is a hideous 
failure for, whereas the French artist could describe 
every stage of her poisoning without repugnance by reason 
of his consummate artistry, Hauptmann only fills one with 
crude repulsion. 

But that Romain Rolland should play us false! 

Yours faithfully, 
Recina Miriam Biocn. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 

Sir,—The above-named person continues to give some 
trouble. I suppose he is often asked how far his scruples 
extend, and what he has to say for them. If, for instance, 
the enemy were to land upon our shores, would the con- 
scientious one still feel bound to remain passive and let the 
gentle Germans do in England as they did in Belgium? His 
answer to that query would need to be in the negative, or 
his life might become a burden to him. Meantime it is 
gratifying to learn that many who were conscientious 
objectors are now, after wiser, saner reflection, promptly 
anticipating the compulsory order of things. Many of 
them are now in training and showing every sign of 
becoming excellent soldiers. And more in plenty are sure to 
follow, for one finds anywhere a readiness for military 
service and an unfailing faith in our fellow-countrymen in 
France, who, we may remark in passing, would be sure to 
laugh loud at any scruples about fighting the brutal Huns— 
those horrid despisers of civilisation. Still, the stiff, im- 
movable objector will always be found among us. It is 
always difficult to bring such a one to admit the possibility 
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of his being mistaken. And liberty of conscience is our 
great national birthright. One is always sorry, however, 
to find conscientiousness giving rise to unpatriotic ideas and 
eccentric lines of thought. The conscientious objector cannot 
but know that but for our gallant fleet the German Emperor 
would be here with his Huns, strutting and staring, and 
laying down the law for us. Are we wrong in keeping him 
out? If not, can the conscientious objector to war and 
military service suggest any other effectual means of accom- 
plishing our purpose and also of putting an end to that 
rapacious, ruthless Prussian militarism which brought upon 
us all the losses and calamities of this dreadful war ? 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. F. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
Gray Rigg, 
Lilliput, Dorset. 

Sir,—All good citizens naturally loathe the ‘‘ conscientious 
objector ’’, but we must remember that the majority of 
them are the natural result of Radicalism. Their board- 
school ‘‘ teaching ”’ (sit venia verbis!) and their later experi- 
ence of the Radical appeal for votes make them think only 
of their “rights’’, and never of their ‘‘ duties ”’. All 
thoughtful men must have sympathy with the honest 
objector, for the world is helped by idealists who are ready 
to die for their principles. But, as nations must fight to 
protect their country, they can only tolerate these estimable 
folk on condition they do some service to the State. The 
solution appears to be that all ‘‘ conscientious objectors ”’ 
should be employed repairing the wire entanglements be- 
tween the lines. This would not necessitate their bearing 
arms or killing anyone, while they might at least give their 
lives for sake of the country that had fostered them. (Other 
nations do not seem to suffer from these gentry!) I ven- 
ture to think that if this was the only form of service 
chosen for them we should find the noblest type (the 
‘“‘ Quaker ”’) eagerly accepting the chance, while the mere 
“shirker who becomes an objector’ from fear for his 
own skin (which I fear are the large majority) might 
become brave enough to prefer to fight! 

Yours truly, 
H. Soames. 


IS TIME FOR OR AGAINST THE NAVY? 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Is time, tacitly admitted all along as fighting in 
our favour, and actually doing so during the first twelve 
months of warfare, fighting wholly in our favour still? 

The question becomes a momentous one in proportion as 
we discern that, however satisfactory the answer may be 
as regards the military situation, or economically, as com- 
pared with the economic condition of the enemy, it is by 
no means so easy to reply with equal reassurance, at this 
particular stage, respecting the Navy. The clause, “ at this 
particular stage ’’, is inserted deliberately, for the day is 
rapidly approaching, if it has not already dawned, when 
important additions to the enemy’s strength in capital 
ships—additions which would have been wholly impossible 
on such a scale at any earlier stage of the war—must affect 
disadvantageously, for the time being, cur margin of naval 
superiority. 

The explanation of this temporary disadvantage is pre- 
cisely that which accounts for our own notable accession 
of naval strength in the first year of the war. It is to be 
found in the fact that naval additions fall due in groups, 
with very rare exceptions, not in units separated by uniform 
periods of time. Such a group was just nearing comple- 
tion for the enemy when war was declared; whereas our 
next group—an exceptionally formidable one—was not to 
fall due until the following year. This is the reason why 
the then First Lord of the Admiralty was able to make his 
highly reassuring statement in November 1914 as to our 
probable accession of Dreadnought strength by the end of 
No mention was made, however, that this gratify- 


IgI5. 


ing rate of forging ahead of the enemy, which included 
the taking over of two completed and one partially com. 
pleted ships built to the orders of foreign Powers, as well 
as the maturing of the great group of programme ships 
already referred to, at a time when few fell due to the 
enemy, could not be kept up indefinitely. As a matter of 
fact, the statement was calculated to convey to the public 
an utterly erroneous impression of the comparative ship. 
building powers of the two nations, and, unquestionably, 
did convey that impression, in very many cases, to the 
weakening of national endeavour and the increase of self. 
complacency. The pendulum is now on the opposing 
swing, and the falling due to the enemy of the group of 
ships Jaid down when war was declared, plus the half- 
dozen Dreadnoughts then in hand, which have come in 
since as separate units, accounts for our present inability 
to report such progress, relatively to that of the enemy, 
when this takes place, as was possible any time up to 
six months ago. 

To the almost inevitable protest of the student of peace- 
time statistics of German warship construction—that their 
average record in the case of Dreadnoughts is thirty-four 
months, whereas only twenty-one months have yet elapsed 
since the declaration of war—it is only necessary to reply 
that the period named generally included from two to three 
months of acceptance trials; that at least two of the early 
Dreadnoughts only took twenty-six months in the actual 
building; that there is not the least evidence of any attempt 
at record breaking on the part of German warship builders 
in time of peace; and that, finally, he would be a bold man 
who would suggest that the cutting-down of peace-time 
records by 30 or even 4o per cent., as a result of continuous 
night and day work at the highest possible pressure, is 
inconceivable. There is only one sure way of guarding 
against the possibility of surprise in this vital matter. It is 
to frankly assume the possibility of such acceleration and 
lay our countering plans accordingly. 

Upon the wholeheartedness of that assumption and _ the 
extent of those plans will depend whether or not the 
pendulum is to swing again in our favour as convincingly as 
it did eighteen months ago. Upon what we are doing now— 
upon what we have been doing for the past six months— 
depends the answer. Both combatants are stripped at last 
to the revealing of the real measure of their capacity. Every 
restraint which peace imposed on that revelation has been 
flung to tha winds, and it may well be true, as it has never 
been true before, that the main issues of the conflict are now 
being beaten out in the shipyards of Britain and Germany. 
Should this prove to be the case, and should it be realised 
more fully in the shipyards and at the council-table of the 
one nation than of the other, woe betide that nation where 
it is realised the least! The difficulties of adequate realisa- 
tion are enormous; apart from the assistance of powerful 
imagination, they are, indeed, insurmountable. For, stripped 


| aseach combatant is to the revelation of his own capacity, he 
remains in deeper ignorance than ever of the capacity of his 


opponent. It is a blindfold fight in a darkened room. 


| Therefore it behoves us to take no chances, no matter how 


trifling they may appear; to attribute to the enemy powers 
| almost equal to our own, and to forthwith augment our 


powers; above all, to turn a deaf ear to the countless 


| enervating voices, playing, all unwittingly, the, enemy’s 


game as they whisper ‘‘ Our strength is unassailable”. 
“The eremy is demoralised ”, ‘‘ The real naval conflict is 
already as good as won”’. 

The obstacles to such wholehearted endeavour are legion, 
but above them all rises the demand of the Army for men 
and of the merchant service for ships, the latter soon to be 
backed by a great and increasing volume of civilian demand. 
Both needs are insistent, but not the most insistent; that 
attribute applies only to the great Service which, unless it and 
the whole nation are careful, may yet be crippled hopelessly 
in the interest of subsidiary services which are dependent for 
their very life upon the unimpaired vigour of that which 
they are trammelling. 

Though freights and prices may continue to rise, and 
though the situation on land may threaten a condition of 
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stalemate, there remains one outstanding fact which cannot 
possibly be impressed too seriously upon the entire com- 
munity of the Allies. It is this: the moment the output of 
British naval shipyards ceases to exceed the great output of 
the German yards, in at least the ratio of our margin of 
naval superiority when war began, at that moment will 
Time have begun to fight, not with, but against, the British 
Navy. 
Yours, etc., 


— 


‘““LET US LOVE GERMANS”. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The Reform Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W., 
24 May 1916. 

Sir,—The letter of F. R. L., dated from Burma, on the 
16th April, under the heading, ‘‘ Let us Love Germans ”’, 
commenting on a letter of mine in the SaturDay REVIEW 
of 4 March, in reply to one from Lady Norah Bentinck (on 
19 February), is a very singular production; but I can for- 
give a good deal to a man who reads his SaturDAy REVIEW 
regularly, in whatever part of the world he may be. 

Lady Norah Bentinck, whose letter was a most interest- 
ing one, though, to my mind, frankly heathen—not to say 
Hunnish—in sentiment, had called upon her countrymen 
to cultivate hatred of the German people, and gave her 
opinion that that ‘‘ feeling must be burning and living 
throughout our islands before this war can be brought to 
a successful and a satisfactory end ”’. 

Against this propaganda I protested, giving my opinion 
that many thousands of Germans (workers and commercial 
people) had been misled by their rulers as to England’s 
(altogether imaginary) hostile intentions towards them and, 
“the battle being in array, they naturally ‘ stood’ by their 
own fiag '’; but that ‘‘ they had had nothing to do with 
atrocities ’’. And I asked, ‘‘ Why are these people to be 
hated? ’? Lady Norah Bentinck did not answer that ques- 
ion, nor does F. R. L. 

Instead, he devotes himself to demonstrating that the 
Germans generally were misled, not so much by their own 
military rulers, as by certain British Liberal politicians, 
into thinking that England would never join in a war 
against them, whatever they might do. 

They noted also that the same politicians did all they could 
to cut down the Army and to keep the country utterly un- 
prepared for war. But why on earth he should make me 
the sponsor of these unpatriotic people I am quite at a loss 
to think. Certainly there was not a word in my letter on 
+ March to suggest the slightest-sympathy on my part with 
any such proceedings, and he surely is not so ignorant of 
politics (writing as he does so spaciously about them) as to 
imagine that all Liberals are of that cult. As a matter of 
fact, though a very advanced Liberal on all social subjects, 
| utterly abominate the division in question (in a politically 
“ Pickwickian ” sense I mean, not personally), rejoicing 
greatly that Mr. Asquith has shown that he was not to be 
pocketed by them where the high honour of England was 
concerned. But I trust that one can maintain to the full 
the just and righteous cause of England and her Allies in 
this war and yet be a Christian. 

Hatred is anti-Christian always and everywhere—personal 
hatred, I mean—such as is manifested in the horrible 
German hymn of hate and that which delights in causing 
personal suffering to opponents. 

What I had much in mind when I raised my protest 
against Lady Norah Bentinck’s gospel of hate was really the 
“ Nisi Dominus”: ‘‘ Unless the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain ’’. 

I feel very deeply that this present war involves (or perhaps 
is only a small part of) a mighty spiritual conflict between 
the powers of good and evil, and that we shall never promote 
the cause of the God of Love and Mercy by resorting to 
Weapons from the Devil’s armoury. 
Yours very obediently, 
W. H. Eyre. 


REVIEWS. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


“The Works of Edgar Allan Poe.’ 5 Vols. Jarrold. 
2s. 6d. net each. 
HREE-FIFTHS of him genius and two-fifths 
sheer fudge.’’ Thus Lowell, in his ‘‘ Fable 
for Critics ’’, sought to dispose of the claims of Edgar 
Allan Poe to immortal rank, and the judgment ex- 
pressed in that coarse jingle still seems to represent the 
opinion of literary America. In the introduction to 
these volumes Dr. Greenhough, of Harvard, repeats it 
with a certain relish. The academician is naturally 
afraid of the vagabond. The professor is wary of 
originality even when it is more than half a century 
old. Poe, in his own country, has been patronised 
rather than honoured, given charity more often than 
laurels, and seldom praised without saving words of 
censure. And yet, when all the disapproval has been 
spoken, and he has been called charlatan and corrupter, 
the first part of Lowell’s line remains: ‘‘ Three-fifths 
of him genius’’. Can as much be said of any single 
other American who has written prose or poetry? 
Emerson had genius, so, too, Walt Whitman; almost 
certainly Hawthorne, possibly Thoreau—but three- 
fifths of them genius, hardly! Has there been 
such a vast multitude in the world of whom one 
could say more? As for the ‘‘ two-fifths sheer 
fudge ’’, one remembers that Poe, as he himself wrote 
of a brother poet, had ‘‘ the misfortune to be born too 
far south’’, and the New England verse-makers did 
not like intrusions into the snug, smug, little republic 
of letters where each was assiduous to keep the other 
warm. 

America, unhappily, established a literary tradition 
before she possessed a literature. The channels were 
dug, but when a mighty tattoo was struck upon the rock 
a very poor little stream of water flowed. Poe was 
torrential. There was no keeping him in bounds. Only 
half-American by blood, his mind was universal. _ If 
he belonged to any country it was to the heaven of the 
Koran where Israfel sings ‘‘ so wildly well’’, and if 
anywhere he was a stranger it was m the well-kept 
groves of Boston and Philadelphia. All this did not 
suit the North American reviewers. One could not 
laud him on the same page with ‘‘ Sprague, Willis, 
Channing, Bancroft, Prescott, and—Jenkins ’’, and so 
he had to be slighted when he was not damned. If the 
country had no literature as yet, it was going to have 
one, and it was not going to be anything like the beau- 
tiful, awful, and altogether amazing thing that was 
being done by the young man who could not even 
make a neat business of his own life. All the Pilgrim 
Fathers would rise up in judgment against this very 
prodigal son who could never be got to repent publicly 
on paper of his debauches, and whose celebrity might 
give the New World a bad name. 

Poe’s father came from Maryland, his mother was an 
English actress, and he was educated in England and 
Virginia. It was intended that he should be an officer 
in the Army, but he was cashiered before leaving the 
military schools. He enlisted and deserted. Like 
Byron, he wanted to fight for Greece, but, getting very 
drunk in Petrograd, he was ignominiously sent home. 
So much for his early adventures, but what do they, 
or did they, matter, since at fourteen he had written 
the shorter of his two poems to Helen? Indubitably 
that was genius, complete and incomprehensible. 
Lowell said there was ‘‘a smack of ambrosia about 
it’’. It is ambrosia. He called it one of ‘‘ the most 
remarkable boyish poems ’’ he had ever read. It is 
one of the most perfect poems in this or any language, 
and there is nothing whatever boyish about it, unless, 
indeed, we admit that its dream, its purity, and its 
wonder all lie beyond the reach of a grown man’s 
mind. When Dr. Greenhough talks of the incomplete- 
ness—‘‘ the obvious incompleteness ’’—of Poe’s idea of 
poetry, we simply turn to the lines to Helen. What 
more can any professor of English literature want? 


| Like the poet’s Psyche, they are from “the regions 


which are Holy Land ’’— 
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| Charles Waldstein has chosen precisely the same 
subject as Mr. Dickinson, after declaring that it should 


Tf I could dwell | 
V 
| be put aside until the Entente Allies defeat Germany, w 
| 

sé 


Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 


His book is divided into four parts :— 
1. ‘* The Disease of War and its Cure.”’ 
2. ‘‘ Nietzsche and _ the 


Inadequacy of Modern 


From my lyre within the sky ’’. Morals.”’ 

But the mortal poet has done as much as mortal poet —-_ The Moral Disease and its Cure.”’ B 
can do when he has written his poem to Helen and __ 4 | Outline of the Principles of Contemporary be 
sung of the spirit whose heart-strings are a lute Ethics. ul 
It seems to be taken as a point against Poe that the When a writer believes that war is a disease which de 
volume of his verse is so short. We regret the fact. he can cure, and that the wisdom of the greatest minds fe 
Who would not have its beauties multiplied in unending | i" history ought to heal all the evils arising from the he 
strings of gems? But to deny the poet merit because | CCOnOmic tussle between man and man and nation and ty 
of the absence of what some reviewers have unctuously ation, we pass from politics into a very familiar cc 
called ‘‘a sustained effort ’ is absurdity. Poe spenta ‘S¢tmon. Anatole France speaks of thought as a C 
good deal of time at the sorry business of keeping body disease, and envies the bovine minds that browse on he 
-- | customs and routines. Sir Charles Waldstein forgets sh 


and soul together, and we have spent some time over 


fiery, but, probably, their little stones were making big 
splashes. One must turn to such a paper as his lecture 
on the poetic principle to see how unerring were his 
critical powers. Not only did he perceive who were 
the best of his contemporaries and immediate predeces- 


sors, but he actually saw what was the best of their | 


work. The critic of current literature usually lives to 
repent, but Poe might have lived another fifty years 
without wishing to cancel a word he wrote in his sober 


his critical work as it appears in these volumes. Much ‘© temper his enthusiasm with a dash of cynicism; he Pr 

of it relates to books and men forgotten, yet most of "Writes an old prescription for the cure of war, un- 

it makes good reading. His esthetic judgment, often ‘eterred by the fact that he has not yet got rid of wl 
— doubted, is vindicated by even the ephemeral portions ‘Strife in a single village. In the pre-war times Sir st 
3 of his work, and in this connection should be read his | Charles was a dreamer ; it was he who wrote, in sky- in 
: comments on some Christmas-card lines by Whittier, rocket phrases, ‘‘ The Expansion of Western Ideals”, 

which the reviewers of the period had rapturously tc. and now he asks the world to endow the Hague wi 

italicised. With the smaller men he may have been too Tribunal with power enough to enforce its enactments mi 


and to police international relations. Over this idea 
scores of pacifists have lingered with cooing credulity. 
That Sir Charles Waldstein should be one of them is 
odd, for he speaks his mind very plainly about the 
attitude of the United States towards the Hague Con- 
ventions that she signed (p. xi.). It is no business of 
ours to criticise the United States, and when Sir 


Charles (p. 154 et seq.) looks forward to a great 


alliance of all the English-speaking peoples, he travels 
too far from the first need of our politics—the co- 


senses. His welcome to Tennyson is a good example 

of his ability to recognise genius where it really lies, | ‘dination of the British Empire for defence. There is 

and his judgment on Longfellow, despite personal work enough here to keep statesmen busy for a 
feuds, is equally able. His praise of them was a pro- ¢Ntury, and it is peaceful work, as complex as it is ab 
phecy, as discriminating as though Time had already | essential. As for the United States, she has her own Re 
told him what of their verse could stand its test. _ vast problems, for she has yet to grow from an ethno- - 
As to the rest of Poe’s work—his tales of mystery | logy of emigrants into a nation. The German millions pri 
and problems of crime—they have set a fashion and so | will delay this transformation as long as possible. ag 
been degraded. The best of them, despite its clear-— As long ago as 1899 Sir Charles Waldstein, writing de 
ness, its artistry, is not the best of him. Again one | @S a pacifist, imagined that the British Empire and the ari 
regrets that his lyrics should fill so small a part of a United States of America were growing rapidly ph 
single one of these volumes, but the complete edition | towards a confederation. Consider the strength of the 
of his works is welcome. In Europe, at least, he is | Such a confederation ’’, he cried. “* Who will say nay ' 
appreciated, and, whatever Dr. Greenhough says, we ‘© it? And the stronger it is, the better for the peace ha 
believe that his spell is lasting. When three-fifths of a of the world; it will ensure this more effectually than pre 
writer are acknowledged to be genius it can scarcely | 2Y number of Peace Congresses convoked by the sta 
ho citation mightiest of monarchs.’’ To-day Sir Charles says that oft 
the policy of the United States has ‘‘ retarded the div 
realisation of the just hope of civilised humanity formed ruc 
YET MORE PACIFISM. before this war, and has confirmed the divorce between tim 

Christ, and Plato.” By Sir Charles Waldstein. fugeration of all civilised States—an Amphictyonic eff 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. Council, into whose hands the nations of the world, the 
: : RITISH pacifism continues to pour into books, and __ by mutual consent, will place the power to enforce its abc 
: it poisons the life of reviewers. The books are judgments. The delegates forming this Council will hay 
= called by different names, they are seasoned variously be free from all human vices, and will act without stro 
— with the same condiments, but their subject-matter is national feeling for the common good of humanity. ind 
e the same old dish of discredited politics. It is least How these ideal bipeds are to be bred and reared we out 
likely to do harm to emotional readers when it is cannot say; but Sir Charles thinks that the local wa: 


3 hashed up by Mr. Lowes Dickinson or by some other habitation of their immaculate tribunal ‘‘ should not be Sir 


‘* We must even be prepared, if necessary, to substitute 
conscription for our voluntary system, which served us 
so well in the past.’’ Sir Charles Waldstein makes 
use of these words. He holds firmly that the question 
of peace ought not to be obtruded on the consciousness 
of our people while the war demands from everybody 
the most thorough service. Yet he writes this book 
not merely as ‘‘ a protest against war’’, but to main- 


national peace in the future’’. 


_ enforced.”’ 
tain ‘‘ the possibility—even the certainty—of inter- | 
Clearly, then, Sir | 


: extreme sectary; the pacifists to be feared by the too near to Europe’’, because consideration ought to is t 
= electorate are those who make much ado over their | be shown towards the American Continent. Perhaps of | 

: present compromises, telling their countrymen that as Asia would be offended if the Canaries were chosen as tart 
—- long as the war lasts all pacifist agitation is out of a sunny home with a songful name. lou: 
E place. ‘‘ First we must win the war’’, they say. In this dream of perpetual peace without humour 


the needs of war must be remembered; so the Council 
will use defensive and offensive power to carry out its 
enactments. ‘‘ There would be, of course, subsidiary 


military and naval stations distributed all over the 
_ globe and under the immediate control of the Central 
Tribunal, so that in every part of the world the 
decision could, without loss of time, be effectively 
Idealism would reign in the International 
Army, in the International Navy, in the International 
Air Fleets; no racial feeling nor alliance of racial 
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sympathies would ever be active among their men. 
What if Germany desired to disobey the Council? All 
would go smoothly until the actual fighting began, 
when the Germans would astonish the world by dis- 
playing the armaments which they had prepared 
secretly. 

Does Sir Charles Waldstein really believe that the 
British Empire, after the lessons of the present war, 
would be such a noodle as to place her life and future 
under the dictatorship of an International Council? Or 
does he suppose that Germany would join the con- 
federation for any purpose other than that of fooling 
her neighbours? By advocating a policy of universal 
tyranny as a cure for occasional wars he shows 
contempt for the intelligence of his readers. Sir 
Charles should try to remember that British pacifism 
has had a very bad record for a hundred years; and he 
should remember also that he deceived himself in the 
pre-war times, when he imagined that his policy was 
‘‘based upon ideas which unite, and not upon race 
which severs’’. ‘‘Germany’’, he added, ‘‘ which 
stands before the world as a great leader of human 
intelligence, will be with us.’’ 

Sir Charles affirms that Nietzsche’s real share in this 
war is the creation of immoral and inhuman habits of 
mind and ideals. We prefer to think of the immoral 
habits of mind that pacifism made endemic in this 
country, despite the incessant warnings advertised by 
German Bernhardis and by German finance and 
‘peaceful penetration ’’. Germany’s contributions to 
aggressive strife have been self-evident to all reason- 
able persons since 1864. When Sir Charles Wald- 
stein, in 1899, spoke of her as standing before the world 
as a great leader of human intelligence, she had fought 
with success three aggressive wars and was preparing 
for another. In 1904 the Duke of Norfolk’s Commis- 
sion on the Militia and Volunteers put forward the con- 
viction that ‘‘a home defence army capable, in the 
absence of the whole or the greater portion of the 
Regular Forces, of protecting this country against 
invasion can be raised and maintained only on the 
principle that it is the duty of every citizen of military 
age and sound physique to be trained for the national 
defence, and to take part in it should emergency 
arise’’. Pacifists raged against this common sense; 
phrase-making seemed to them an idyllic defence better 
than a thousand army corps. 

On public and private ethics Sir Charles Waldstein 
has much to say that is sound. He sees that the 
present state of commerce has lowered the moral 
standards of society, and that the industrial grapple 
often degenerates into a cut-and-thrust 
divorced from honour and from even the most 
rudimentary citizenship. If pacifists gave their whole 
time and energy to the improvement of this economic 
conflict they would do some good; but, like many 
enthusiastic women, they prey on their nerves in an 
effort to do vastly too much. And they fail to see that 
the very persons in our country who have talked most 
about peace, the Utilitarians of the Manchester School, 
have been the very persons who have fought most 
strenuously for the blind greed of cheapened 
industrialism. 


war times, and many of them are pacifists to-day. 
Sir Charles Waldstein declares 
is to be admitted into an honest and honourable group 
of society whose private or whose business honour is 
tarnished ’’, but he forgets to explain how vastly popu- 
lous countries can wage the national and international 
Struggle for life without finding that chivalry is less 
effective than ‘‘ sharpness’”’. As Portia says, ‘‘ If to 


“against 


warfare | 


British middlemen who earned fortunes | 
out of German dumped goods were pacifists in the pre- | 


‘*that no person | 


do were as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces. I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teaching ’’. 


THE SIXTEENTH PRESIDENT. 


“ Abraham Lincoln.” By David E. Wheeler. Mac- 
millan. 2s. net. 
HIS inspiriting book is written as a tale for 
youngsters. It belongs to a series called 
** True Stories of Great Americans ’’, and its chapters 
prove that Carlyle is right when he tells authors to 
seek romance, not in brainwebs of their own spinning, 
but in historical events. Several vain efforts have 
been made in England to turn the adventures of great 
men into enchanted stories that boys would read. 
Their authors trudged after facts into lessons which 
were scorned as holiday tasks. In this American 
series imagination and accuracy are to work together, 
so that the romance of patriotism may be shown in 
many Of its biographical phases. Facts are to be 
chosen because of their value in a very difficult art— 
the art of making the past present and a joy to chil- 
dren. Here is a fine idea. How often can it be made 
attractive to young minds? 

Mr. Wheeler has written a story that men and 
women will enjoy, and it is good enough to be liked 
by boys. Indeed, a novelist would not dare to imagine 
a life as romantic as Abraham Lincoln’s, which begins 
like many a fairy tale and passes through wonderful 
events to a terrible ending. Lincoln’s father was a 
pioneer of the backwoods, who wasted time on a poor 
clearing, and then tried elsewhere to get a good farm 
by cutting down shrubs and trees. From Nolin Creek, 
Kentucky, when his son was four years old, he moved 
to Knob Creek, about fifteen miles to the north-east. 
Here he toiled for three years, in a constant fight 
unfriendly land. Then he journeyed to 
Indiana and set up his home in a dense wilderness at 
Little Pigeon Creek; but fortune was his foe again. 
Two years later, on October 5, 1818, Mrs. Lincoln 
died, and desolation came to the little family. Abe 
was in his tenth year, and Sally, his sister, was only 
twelve. She tried to manage her father and to do 
the housekeeping, but both duties were much too hard 
for her inexperience. The log cabin was floorless and 


| doorless, and its windows were merely holes, through 


which the winter wind blew in gusts. Upstairs in a 
loft the children slept on a bed of corn husks and dried 
leaves. At the end of thirteen months their father 
made up his mind that he would marry again. An 
old sweetheart of his, now a widow with three chil- 
dren, lived at Elizabethtown; she had a beautiful 
character and was fairly well-to-do. Mrs. Johnston 
was touched by the story that Thomas Lincoln told, 
and on December 2, 1819, she became Mrs. Lincoln. 
This was the turning-point in Abraham Lincoln’s 
boyhood. His stepmother was always his best friend ; 
she stood between him and his father’s hard disci- 
pline. Abe wanted to learn how to read books; even 
in his seventh year he burnt spice bushes at night so 
that he might learn the alphabet by their light; but 
this inborn passion received no encouragement from 
Thomas Lincoln, who wished his son to do odd jobs 
out of doors and to be a carpenter. Sometimes Abe 
went to school for a few weeks, but the weeks of teach- 
ing that he received in ten years did not number more 
than fifty-two. In his fourteenth year he worked 
under Andrew Crawford, a man of gifts, who, among 
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other things, gave lessons in good manners. One of 
the girls at Crawford’s school has left us a portrait 
of the future President :— 

‘‘ His skin was shrivelled and yellow. His shoes, 
when he had amy, were low. He wore buckskin 
breeches, a linsey-woolsey shirt, and a cap made of 
the skin of a squirrel or coon. His breeches were 
baggy and lacked by several inches the tops of his 
shoes, thereby exposing his shin bone, sharp, blue, 
and narrow ’’. 

But this scarecrow was unusually strong. When 
full grown Lincoln was six feet four, an uncouth figure, 
all arms and legs. Few cared to meet him in a 
wrestling match, and the ease with which he cut down 
trees would have astonished Mr. Gladstone. There 
were six books that he knew by heart: the Bible, 
Fables’’, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’, ‘* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’’, a History of the United States, 
and Weems’s ‘‘ Life of Washington ’’. Lincoln said 
of himself : 

‘* T remember how, when a mere child, I used to get 
irritated when anybody talked to me in a way I could 
not understand. I do not think I ever got angry at 
anything else in my life; but that always disturbed 
my temper, and has ever since. I can remember going 
to my little bedroom after the neighbours’ talk of an 
evening with my father, and spending no small part 
of the night walking up and down and trying to make 
out what was the exact meaning of some of their, to 
me, dark sayings. I could not sleep, although I 
tried to, when I got on such a hunt for an idea, until 
I had caught it; and when I thought I had got it, I 
was not satisfied until I had repeated it over and over; 
until I had put it in language plain enough, as I 
thought, for any boy I knew to comprehend. This 
was a kind of passion with me, and it has stuck by 
me; for I am never easy now, when I am handling a 
thought, till I have bounded it north, and bounded it 
south, and bounded it east, and bounded it west ’’. 

Lincoln became a shopman, a ferryman, a small 


store-keeper, a peddler, a bargeman, a student of the — 


law, a legislator, a lawyer, a member of Congress, and 
the sixteenth President. In 1836, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he was one of ‘‘ The Long Nine”’ 
chosen to represent Sangamon County in the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois. The combined stature of the Long 
Nine was fifty-five feet. Mr. Wheeler does justice 
to Lincoln’s friends and foes, and to every phase of a 
truly marvellous career. His epitome of the Civil 
War could not well be bettered, and in the last scene 
of all, the murder in Ford’s Theatre, Mr. Wheeler 
gives a little-known quotation from Walt Whitman, 
who was an eye-witness. 

The scene is one of the utmost panic, and in the 
midst of it, says Whitman, ‘‘ a party of soldiers, two 
hundred or more, hearing what is done, suddenly 


appear; they storm the house, inflamed with fury, | 


literally charging the audience with fixed bayonets, 
muskets, and pistols, shouting, ‘Clear out! clear 
out!’’’ It was thus that the coolest and greatest man 
in the United States passed into history. 


A NORWEGIAN STORY. 


““Sanpriel.” By Alvilde Prydz. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Hester Coddington. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. 

‘““C ANPRIEL”’ is a thing of beauty. It is a story 


that depends essentially more upon its manner 
than its matter, and it is a tribute to the work of the 
translator that she has succeeded in conveying to us not 
merely the sense but the delicate grace and poetic 
charm of the writer. Fragile and elusive, it is not easy 
to analyse its secret. It lies, perhaps, in a certain 
attitude to life, wistfulness of outlook, an unusual 
sensitiveness to impressions and emotions that mean 
little or nothing to ordinary folk. It is the poetic 
atmosphere of a Keats or a Shelley. Life to Madame 
Prydz can never be just a thing of use and want, of 
little daily events and happenings that bring pain or 
pleasure. Without the spiritual impulse it is nothing. 


| 


| mawkish or tawdry. 


| 


_ woman who has missed her way in life. 


| 


It is the soul in man that matters. But her characters 
are neither prigs nor jelly-fish, nor is her sentiment 
There is an entire absence of 


soulful gush and pretentious writing. In ‘‘ Sanpriel ’’ 


_Madame Prydz gives us the old, old story of the 


The incom- 
patibly married woman with high spiritual aspirations 
tied to a hopeless Philistine husband and almost 
crushed by her environment is so stale a subject as to 
have become almost a figure of fun amongst us. But 
Madame Prydz succeeds in investing the theme with 
a new dignity and illuminating it with vivid flashes of 
sympathetic understanding. In her hands the subject 
is relieved from banality, and in her moving pages we 
follow with a new and awakened interest the sorrows 
and strivings of her poor restless storm-tossed Lady 
of Shalot until she comes safe to haven. There are 
many passages of haunting beauty in the book. 
Madame Prydz is keenly alive to the glamour of 
Nature in all its varying moods, in the high mountains 


| and in the forests and on heaths that cover the knees 


of the mountains. And with St. Francis she can say: 
** Let us thank God for wind and weather, for storm 
and silence, for our sister the moon and all the bright 
little stars—and for life ’’. 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


THE Annual Meeting of the proprietors of the London and Lan- 
cashire Life and General Assurance Association, Ltd., was held 
on Tuesday, Mr. Vesey G. M. Holt, the Chairman, presiding. 
The Chairman said: With regard to the report and statement 
of accounts, which we have to submit to you, you will observe 
that, in the life department, we have issued 1,111 policies for 


BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN COMMERCE, 


' THE annual ordinary general meeting of the British Bank of 


| Northern Commerce, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, the Right 


Hon. Earl Grey, G.C.B., the Chairman of the company, pre- 
siding. 
The Chairman said: I pointed out in my speech at our last 


| year’s meeting that, believing it would be preferable that the 


sums assured amounting to £585,612, for which we received a | 


new premium income of £22,223. In connection with this new 
business, every precaution bas been taken to eliminate ‘‘ war 
risk,’’ and. although these figures represent a new business of 
considerably less volume than that which we have been accus- 
tomed to report for the years immediately preceding the war, 
they nevertheless represent a very substantial accession of busi- 
ness. 1 think it will be agreed that, as the result of a year’s 
operations under war conditions, they must be considered very 
satisfactory. ‘the premium income of the life department 
amounted to £389,578. The income from interest and dividends 
oo the life and annuity tunds was £147,707, atter deduction oi 
income tax, and the total income of the life department was 
£540,237. Im this department there has been an actual saving 
in respect of the management expenses amounting to £5,584, to 
which I shall again reter. The average rate of interest realised 
on the invested and uninvested funds of the association was 
44 48. 1d. per cent. gross, amd £3 16s. 8d. per cent. after de- 
ducting income tax. The claims by death, with bonus additions, 
amounted to £236,587, which figures include £37,722 directly 
attributable to the war. Many of these claims arese in connection 
with policies under which we would have been justly entitled to 
charge a considerable additional premium to cover the war risk. 
You will remember that at our last meeting I mentioned that the 
directors had decided that existing policyholders who volunteered 
for service abroad should not be charged an extra premium to 
cover this risk. The figures mentioned show that this concession 
has proved to be a very valuable one, and we feel that, in 
addition to contributing thereby to the general welfare, we at 
the same time helped recruiting. Endowment policies matured 
represent sums assured of £125,678, so that the total disburse- 
ments to life policyholders amounted to £362,265, as compared 
with £316,697 for the previous year. Exclusive of the claims 
directly attributable to the war, the mortality experience was 
very favourable, but when these special claims are included the 
experience for 1915 was a little less than 1 per cent. in excess of 
the actuarial expectancy. The life and annuity funds were 
increased by £45,750, and now stand at £3,940,438. 

With regard to the fire, accident, employers’ liability, and 
general departments, very satisfactory progress en made. 
The total premium income of these departments amounted to 
£183,281, as against £140,127 for the previous year, an increase 
of £43,154, chiefly due to the fire department. Notwithstanding 
this large accession of business, the expenses of management 
show a decrease of £3,262. If to this figure we add the amount, 
45,584, to which I have already referred as having been saved 
in the life department, and £2,783 saved in expenses not charged 
to other accounts, we arrive at a total saving in the expenses of 
management of £11,629. This, I think, you will agree with me 
is a very satisfactory feature of our réport. With regard to these 
general departments, the total expenses and commission amount 
to £83,622, giving a ratio of 45°6 per cent., as compared with 
53°1 per cent. in the previous year. The claims paid and out- 
standing amounted to £82,043, a ratio of 44°8 per cent., as com- 
pared with 41°5 per cent. for 1914. In short, the claims experi- 
ence continues to be favourable. There is a very satisfactory 
reduction in the ratio of expenses incurred, and the result is a 
credit balance of £18,516, of which £16,904 has been carried to 
the reserves, to maintain them at the ratio established last year. 
These departments now constitute an imporant section of our 
business. The increase during the year of £43,000 in the premium 
income is a very substantial one. Every endeavour has been 
made, and I venture to say successfully, to maintain the quality 
of the business. I think we may now look upon these departments 
as firmly established and likely to contribute substantially to the 
future welfare of the association. 

With regard to the Stock Exchange securities, you will observe 
that they are taken in the balance-sheet at or under the values at 
which they stood at the last quinquennial valuation, and at or 
under cost price in the case of investments since made. It is, I 
think, a matter for congratulation that so large a proportion of 
our funds are invested either in sound mortgages or in redeemable 
securities falling due from year to year and repayable at their 
par values. The values of the funds will, in compliance with the 
requirements of the Assurance Companies Act (1909), fall to be 
reviewed at the close of the current quinquennial period—that is 
to say, at the end of 1917. The association’s investments in 
British Government securities have increased from £11,878 in 
1914 to £323.471. This increase is almost entirely accounted for 
by the reinvestment of the proceeds of approximately four-fifths 
of our American securities which have been sold. By this opera- 
tion we have, so far as lay in our power, assisted the Government 
in their efforts to improve the rate of exchange between New York 
and London. The American securities which we still hold have 
been offered to the Government under their deposit plan. Last 
year I specially referred to the provisions which we had decided 
to make for those members of the staff who had volunteered for 
military duty. You may remember that we undertook to keep 
their positions open and to supplement their military pay, and 
that these arrangements were made for periods of six months, 
when it was intended that they should be renewed from time to 
time at the discretion of the directors. With certain modifications, 
they have been so renewed. and are at present in force. Over 
per cent. of the pre-war eligible male staff of the association and 
its allied offices, the Scottish Metropolitan and the Welsh.”’ 
have voluntarily offered their services. The directors recommend, 
in addition to the dividend of 5 per cent., the payment of a 
bonus of 2s. per share, making a total distribution of 3s. per 
share. but on this occasion thev have decided to recommend that 
the dividend and bonus be subject to deduction of income tax 
instead of, as formerly, free of tax. 

The Depntv Chairman (Mr. Richard S. Guinness) seconded the 
motion. which was carried unanimously. 
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trade between this country and the Northern States of Europe 
should be transacted through a bank owned and controlled by 
shareholders of the United Kingdom and the Northern countries, 
this English bank was established for the purpose of promoting 


| close and direct financial relations between this country, Scandi- 


navia and Russia. I think you will realise that our object has 
been more fully attained than we anticipated at the outset would 
be possible in so short a time. I have great pleasure in informing 
you that a large number of new accounts have been opened, and it 
is especially gratifying to note from this practical proof of the 
utility of our bank that it is becoming more and more recognised 
as an effective instrument for facilitating the interchange of 
merchandise between England and Scandinavia. In Russia, 
where enormous fields of trade will be thrown open to the com- 
petition of the world directly the war is over, we are making 


| arrangements to meet the developments that will take place. 


The extent to which this country may be able to secure for 


| British trade the advantages resulting from the prompt and 


vigorous use of exceptional opportunities will primarily depend 
upon the energy and enterprise of our manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and it is the hope of our bank that we may be able to 
support with our help their enterprising efforts. We have come 
to the conclusion that it is desirable that our paid-up funds 


| should represent a larger proportion to our total liabilities than 


they now do. 


It is, in our opinion, also desirable to strengthen 
our position for the time after the war, when we foresee a greater 


| demand for banking facilities and capital than has perhaps ever 
| been known. We have therefore decided to increase our resources 


by calling up now the remaining premium of £2 1os. per share. 
We have deferred taking this step until we were fully satisfied 
that the earning capacity of the bank would enable us to pay a 
commensurate dividend. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, you will observe a large 
increase in our gross profits at £162,866 and, of course, a corre- 
sponding increase in interest paid and rebates. Expenses are 
£4,700 higher than last year, our increased business necessitating 
a larger staff and, in addition, we are paying salaries to members 
of the staff with the Colours. After writing down our investments 
to current prices on 31 March, providing for increased income 
tax and for bad and doubtful debts, there remains a net amount 
of £32,284 12s., which we propose to deal with as follows: A 
final dividend of 4 per cent., making, together with the interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. already paid, a total of 8 per cent. for 
the year, free of income tax, leaving £15,263 18s. to carry for- 
ward, against £12,979 6s. brought in from last year. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE. 


THE ordinary general meeting of Callender’s Cable and Con- 
struction Co., Lid., was held on Thursday, Sir J. Fortescue 
Flannery, Bart., M.P., presiding. 

The Chairman said that the directors were very glad indeed 


| to be able to meet the shareholders with a report and balance- 


sheet comparatively so tavourable, especially in view of the 
difficulties with which they had had to contend during the past 
year. The circumstances of the war were more responsible for 
the difficulties that had arisen than the company’s own organisa- 
tion. Most serious difficulties had also arisen from the restric- 
tion of British tonnage, and that restriction had caused delay in 
the delivery of their raw material, and had also enormously 
increased the cost of those materials. They had also to contend 
with the cancellation, or, perhaps, the postponement of orders. 
They had to submit to inroads upon their earnings by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, especially in the new legislation which 
was now before Parliament. They had, nevertheless, been able 
to overcome the obstacles with which they had been faced 
without resorting to any means of which the shareholders would 
disapprove. They had made no undue profit out of the nation’s 
need, and he desired to emphasise that fact, because so many 
allegations were being made at the present time of what was 
called ‘‘ profiteering ’’—that was, making profits by excessive 
charges. The interruption of their ordinary trade due to the 
war had enabled them to make very considerable changes at their 
factories, some of which would perhaps be of advantage after 
the war. 

They had been in some difficulty in maintaining their connec- 
tion with commercial work at home, im the colonies, and in the 
neutral countries, but they had been able, notwithstanding, to 
execute such orders as were urgent, and the directors had been 
at great pains to keep alive all the world-wide connections which 
the company possessed. The directors believed that the measures 
which they had taken were such that, when the war was over, 
the company would be able to continue ordinary business as 
advantageously as before. Indeed, they had reason to believe 
that their customers were accumulating reserves of orders to 
meet their requirements. which would be to the advantage of the 
company at the termination of the war. With regard to trans- 
port, the fact that the workers of the country, including those 
who built ships and machinery for ships, had been commandeered 
by the Government in connection with munitions and naval con- 
struction for fighting ships had undoubtedly produced a state of 
affairs which was embarrassing at the present time, he could 
see very little hope of relief in that respect in the near future. 
Referring to the accounts he said: On the 1 January 1914 they 
started the year with a carry forward of £124,000: on the 
1 January tors that had increased to £163,000, and on the 
1 January of the present year their carry forward amounted to 
£207,000. That was a very large sum in proportion to the other 
figures of the balance-sheet. Their profit had _ substantially 
increased during the past vear, but it had increased from causes 
which were perfectly legitimate. : 

Mr. T. O. Callender seconded the motion, which was carried, 
and a dividend and bonuses equal to 20 per cent. declared. 
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